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The recent death of Jacob A. - — ee 
Riis, social reformer and _ civic 
worker, “New York's most useful | The Soul of The G. -eat 


citizen, as he was deservedly | 
America Society 











called, renews interest in the works 
of this “ideal American,” whose 
books should find a place in every 
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By STANTON COIT By GRAHAM WALLAS 
THE MAKING OF AN | . ' | 
AMERICAN A convincing plea for nation- A keen, readable analysis of 
An Autobiography | | al and spiritual unification. life’s modern problems. 
“In this volume Jacob A. Riis dy J . 
tells the strange story of his varied | $2.00 net Ready June 
career and the work which gained | 


him a national reputation.” 


___ Mlustrated, $1.50net | | Work and The Income 
Also in The Macmillan Standard 
Wealth Tax 


Library edition, 50 cents net 
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THE BATTLE WITH =| By J. A. HOBSON By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 
THE SLUM = ; — ae 
“A story of grim struggle and “A human valuation and A second revised and envarged 
| eumetting victory.” survey of individual and social | edition of this valuable standard 
enean, GRA mat welfare. $2.00 net | work. $3.00 net 


CHILDREN OF THE ciliaisidanaiint 


TENEMENTS = 
NEW MACMILLAN FICTION FOR SUMMER READING | 


“Deeply human, sympathetic 








stories of juvenile life on the East 
Side of New York.” 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
THE CITIZEN 


“A refreshing and _ stimulating 
picture of a man’s fight against 
civic corruption and political op- 








Jack London’s New Book May Sinclair's New Book 


| The Strength of The Return of the 
| the Strong Prodigal 


pression.”  [llustrated, $2.00 net By JACK LONDON By MAY SINCLAIR 
Also in The Macmillan Standard . sen naeae it sak ddbestiom A new Lenk sich ta che . 
Library edition, 50 cents net sn thie Be sh - adv * I eee nie “a “The + 
| $1.25 net vine Fire.” ‘SI. 35 net 


THE OLD TOWN 


A delightful description of Ribe, | Eden Phillpotts’s New Novel A Novel of Vigorous Life 
Mr. Riis’s birthplace in Denmark, 


full of the charm of Old World as- Faith Tresilion A Lad of Kent 


sociations and the origins of an 








interesting personality.” By EDEN PHILLPOTTS By HERBERT HARRISON 
Illustrated, $2.00 net An attractive story ol wei nine- A stirring novel full of life, adve ire 
teenth-c r life a ren village and bubbling humo 
HERO TALES OF THE | | {gins ie ins vomgseuillge | and bubbling humor. $1.28 net | 
FAR NORTH 
“True stories of the famous he- | A Novel of Mystery A Dramatic Love Story 
roes of Scandinavia, stirring and | 
exciting.”  {llustrated, $1.35 net The Story of They Who 
IS THERE A SANTA | Duciehurst Question ? | 
CLAUS? _ ByCHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK ANONYMOUS 
“A classic of childhood—an at- (Miss Murfree) An unusually’ fine ne 
tractive book for boys and girls. A story of Mississippi just after the around a world-old theme 
Cloth, 75 cents net | ch il War. Ready shortly | appeal. Ready chertly 
iineneiemmoemns . 7 — | 
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Adventurings in 
the Psychical 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
Author of “Scientific Mental Healing,’’ ete. 

A comprehensive review of results 
of modern and psychical research 
in the realm of the abnormal and 
the supernormal. Mr. Bruce has 
long been ~ student of the psychical, 
and his examples are gathered from 
a vast variety of sources, while his 
explanations are based on the latest 
scientific data. 


$18 Pages. Cloth. $1.85 net. 
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NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


An illustrated quarterly magazine, beautifully 
illustrated, with news of late discoveries, edited 
by PROF. PETRIE, began with the January num- 
ber embellished with frontispiece of jewelry in 
colers. Price $2 a year. The discoveries by 
Petrie and others for the EGYPTIAN RESEARCH 
ACCOUNT (Society) relate to the arts of Ancient 
Egypt and to its predynastic age. An annual 
quarto volume, profusely illustrated, and the 
magazine should be in all public and many 
private libraries. Circulars of these publications 
freely furnished. Address REV. DR. W. C. 
WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 


BY GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, 

With numerous plates in color and double-tone 
8vo. Cloth, Bored, $5.00 net. Carriage eztra. 

Being a Description of Their Sentiments and 
Folk-Lore, Superstitions, Symbolism, Mysticism, 
Use in Medicine, Protection, Prevention, Religion 
and Divination, On Crystal Gazing, Birth Stones 
and Royal Jewels. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















COMMONWEALTH AVE. * 


100 yardsffrom Massachusetts Ave. 


The Distinctive Boston Bouse 


A hotel especially attractive to those 
who demand the best and prefer a 
home-like atmosphere. 

Single rooms from $2. Oombined 
sitting room, beiroom and bathreom 
from $4, Self contained suites. 

Some globe trotters have been good 
enough to call the Purtian one af the 
most inviting hotels in the world. 

Ite illustrated booklet with gu de to Bo 
and vicinity on ‘he favor of your card 


N. A. COSTELLO, Manager 
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has prepared special Bibliographies of the 
best books in the following fields of thought: 


MATHEMATICS AND 

MECHANICS 
ORIENTAL WORKS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 


Any or all of these will be mailed free on request. 


Our new complete Catalogue and samples of our magazines, 
The Open Court,” sent free on request 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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CROSS TRAILS 


By HERMAN WHITAKER. 


A stirring novel of the Canadian North- 
west. In the white world of a Hudson Bay 
lomber-camp turbulent scenes — chivalry 
surround the only woman snowboun! there 
A vivid transcription of the life the author 
knows so well $1.20 net 
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Manhattan Real 
Estate Values... 


Trustee, 


Every Executor, 
Attorney and Banker with 


Funds to Invest in Real 
Estate and Mortgages has, 
or should have, the Red Book 
of Manhattan Real Estate 
Values. 


Gives accurate considerations paid 
for property in every avenue and 
street in the city sold in the last six 
years. 


INVALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK 
| Price, 25 Cents. By Mall, 30 Cents 





PUBLISHED BY 


Whe Naw Hock Bocning Ba 





2» 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK | 











WHAT IS IT 
TO BE EDUCATED? 


By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


4 valuable contribution both to the art of 
education and to the art of reasonable living 
At all bookstores. $1.50 net. Postage extra 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St., Boston 














The London office of THE 
NATION is at No. 3 Regent 
St., London, W. C., where 
travellers may find copies 
on file. 
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= The Hotel Powhatan is the 

= best, at the same time the new- 

= est, hotel in Washington. 

= Famous Pennsylvania Avenue, 

3 at the junction of 18th and H 
Streets, affords the site for this 

= ~ 7 luxurious and modern ha 
te 

3 Write for booklet with map. 

CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Manager 
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EVERYBODY LOVES PUCK! 


-——Puck has been reborn, rejuvenated! 

—a quip from the newest play, the story that is 
going the rounds of the clubs, a judgement upon 
the season’s salon, a critical estimate of the book 














just off the press— 


——a staff that includes Hy Mayer, Joseph Keppler, Lawson Wood, 
Barribal, Strimpl, Glackens, Fornaro and de Zayas among the @ 


rine -— * row 


——James Huneker, Edgar Saltus, John Kendrick Bangs, ag 301 Lafayette St. 
New York 
de Casseres, Percival Wilde, Dana Burnet and ? pewigt 
@ Enclosed find one dollar 
Freeman Tilden among the masters of humor, ® Canadian $1.13, Foreign 


$1.26), for which send Puck, 
for three months, to 


criticism and satire—— 
small wonder, indeed, that Puck 
to-day is voted America’s cleverest 


weekly by those who know. 


. 7 4 One Year $5.00 Canadian $5.50 Foreign $6.00 
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Summary of the News 





The most important event in Mexico 
has been the defeat of the Constitution- 
alists at Zacatecas. According to dis- 
patches from Mexico City and El Paso, 
dated June 15, an eight days’ battle has 
been in progress, in which the Constitu- 
tionalists, under Gen. Natera, were final- 
ly defeated. Later dispatches explain the 
defeat by the absence of Gen. Villa, who 
remained at Torreon, having, it is stated, 
resigned as Carranza’s lieutenant. 


Prospects for a successful issue of the 
mediation conference continue to im- 
prove. On Friday of last week the first 
part of the peace plan, providing for the 
iastallation of a provisional government 
iu Mexico, which had already been agreed 
on, was reduced to writing. Since then 
the conference has devoted its attention 
to a consideration of names, from among 
which a successor to Gen. Huerta may 
be chosen. The delegates of the United 
States have submitted a list of names 
which are understood to be acceptable to 
the Constitutionalists, but among which 
that of Carranza is not included. The 
text of a further note sent by Gen. Car- 
ranza to the mediators was published on 
Tuesday, together with the reply of the 
mediators. Gen. Carranza ignored com- 
pletely the main issue of an armistice, 
and the mediators’ note merely pointed 
out this omission. 





The wearisome debate on the Tolls Re- 
peal bill was brought to an end on Thurs- 
day of last week when the bill was passed 
by the Senate by a vote of 50 to 35. On 
Saturday the Simmons-Norris amendment 
to the bill was accepted by the House by a 
vote of 216 to 71. The bill was signed by 
the President on Monday. 





A further effort to promote class legisla- 
tion in behalf of the labor unions was 
seen last week, when the same prohibition 
that was written into the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill last year, and accepted 
by the President, was again introduced 
The amendment provides that no part of 
the $300,000 that is voted to the Depart- 
ment of for the enforcement of 
the anti-Trus* laws shall be used for the 
prosecution of any labor union or farmers’ 
organization. 


Justice 





The President on Monday sent to the 
Senate the complete list of nominations 
for the Federal Reserve Board. The 
names are: Charles S. Hamlin, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., for a term of two years; Paul 
M. Warburg, of New York, for a term of 
four years; Thomas D. Jones, of Chi- 
cago, lll., for a term of six years; W. F. G. 
Harding, of Birmingham, Ala., for a term 
of eight years; A. C. Miller, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for a term of ten years. 


We deal elsewhere with the statement 


made by Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo on June 


13 that the yield of the 


The Nation. 


ot 
income tax for the first ten months >f/} 
its operation will fall short of the Trea- 
sury’s estimate by $23,000,000. 


made on Sunday 


Fletcher will succeed 


Announcement 
that Rear-Admiral 
Rear-Admiral Badger as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Atlantic fleet the termi- 
nation of the latter's command 


was 


on 





On Saturday, at the biennial convention 
ff the Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Chicago, a resolution was adopted affirm- | 
the Federation's belief the princi- 


| 


in 


nes 


ple of political equality for men and wo- 


| 
| 

| 

men. 
Another serious collision in fog, a 
pily unattended by loss of life, oc-| 
curred early on Saturday morning, 400 
miles east of Ambrose Lightship. The 
Hamburg-American Liner Pretoria, east 
bound, ran into the American Liner 
New York, west bound, tearing a large 
hole in her port side forward, but well 
ebove the water line. The bulkheads of 
the New York had been ordered closed 
and the engines stopped shortly before 


the collision, on the fog siren of the Pre- 
heard. The to the 
Pretoria was slight and proceeded 
on her course. The New York came into 
port safely on Sunday. 


toria being damage 


she 


the House 


he would 


Mr. in 


Commons 


Asquith announced 
or on June 11 that 
introduce the amending bill to the Irish 
Rule bill before further progress 
made by the House of Lords with 
the second reading of the main measure 
The undertaking 
as a concession to the 
Mr. Redmond has 
ment giving the official 
Nationalist party to the Nationalist 
unteer movement. 





Home 


was 


regarded 
Mean- 
state- 
of the 


Vol- 


Premier's is 
Unionists. 
issued 


while, a 


support 





The Cabinet formed last week by M. 
Ribot was short-lived. On Friday it was 
defeated on a vote of confidence by 306 | 
to 262, and imediately resigned. On Sat-| 
urday M. Viviani, who had failed to form | 
a Government after the resignation of | 
that of M. Doumergue, was again invited | 
by M. Poincaré to attempt the task, and| 
was able to announce the personnel of | 
his Ministry within a few hours. M. Vi-| 
viani himself assumes the portfolio of | 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Another step was taken in the contro- 
in Denmark over the Electoral Re- | 

form bill, when King Christian, on June! 
15, dissolved the upper house, stipulating, | 
that the dissolution should not | 

include the twelve members nominated by 


versy 


however, 


himself. The bill, which abolishes all 
property qualifications for electors of 
members of the upper house and takes 


away from the Crown its present right to 
nominate twelve members, passed the 
lower house on June 9. When it reached 
the upper house the Conservatives 
brought about a deadlock by absenting 
themselves, thus making it impossible to 
form a quorum. The lower house has 
been prorogued until after the elections 











for the upper house. 


} neutrality 


| trouble-makers, 


jtive embassies. 


We deal elsewhere with the general as- 
pects of the strike in Italy, which last 
week assumed serious proportions in- 


volving considerable loss of life and much 
destruction of property. 





A curious report was published in the 
New York Times on Tuesday of a “union 
of the of Europe,” 
sisting Holland 
Norway, 


the 


nations con- 
presumably of 
Denmark, Sweden, 
The of 
be “to preserve the 
of the constituent 
unite their military and 
in the 
attacked 


small 
Switzer- 
and 

is 
effective 


land, 


Belgium. object union 


tated to 
and 
forces 
of 
a 


states 
naval 
event 
by 


to 
! common action any 
of them 


Power.” 


or 


one being ereat 





be 
Kustenje 

Charles 
does the 
from 


Not must at- 
tached 
Sunday 
of Rumania, emphasizing 
gradual drifting of 
the Dreibund and her adoption of a Rus- 
sophile and anti-Austrian policy. The 
in view of 
ihe present situation between Greece and 
and of the of a triple 
alliance of Greece, Servia, and Rumania. 


significance 
at 
and 


little 
the 
the 


a 
to 
of 


meeting on 
King 
it 


Rumania 


Czar 
as 


away 


meeting is interesting, too, 


Turkey reports 








existed for some 
has be- 


days. 


The tension that has 
time between Greece and Turkey 
during the few 
Premier Venizelos 

the Greek 
almost amounted 


come acute last 
June 12 
statement in 
Deputies which 
declaration of war, warning Turkey 
the ill treatment of Greek subjects 
the Ottoman Empire would be tol- 
erated A strongly to the 
same effect was sent Constantinople. 


made a 
Chamber of 
to a 
that 


in 


On 


not 
worded note 

to 
have im- 
of the 
the isl- 
historic 


to 


Prospects for not been 
by the announcement 
annexation to of 

of Chios and Mytilene, 


which were 


peace 
proved 
formal Greece 
ands 
assigned 


ler by the treaty of Berlin, but had not 
hitherto been handed over, Turkey pro- 
testing that the islands were essential 
strategic points for the defence of the 
coast of Asia Minor. 

The situation in Albania continues ser- 


jicus, but news came on Monduy of a 
Government victory over the insurgents. 
The latter made an unexpected attack 
on the capital early Monday morn- 
ing, but were repulsed with considerable 
toss by the Government troops under he 


on 


Mpret. It is stated that the Govern- 
ment forces number some 8,000, and the 
insurgents 25,000, but Durazzo, as our 
Vienna correspondent points out else- 
where, is strategically easy to defend 
All of the great Powers now have ves- 
sels lying off Durazzo, and bluejackets 
have been landed to protect the respec- 


The deaths of the week include: Wil- 
liam Hammerstein, June 10; Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, June 11; Thomas 
Dolan, James Campbell, Barclay Vincent 
Head, Dr. Otto Gustaf Ramsay, June 12; 
Adiai E June 14; William 
Butler Hornblower, June 16, 


Stevenson, 
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The Week 











The sense of hurt national honor, at 
the 





in 





last healed, is the chief thing 





minds of those who have followed the 


long fight for repeal in a kind of agon- 







ized hope that the end of the struggle, 





happily reached, would leave 





now 
the good name and the good faith of 
the United States shining clear again 
world. This was all 


80 






before the whole 






along the great issue. Our ears were 
filled with a din about ships and tolls 
and commerce and subsidies and rail- 
ways; but all the time the one question 
Was this 
nation to adhere to its solemn compact? 
De doubted whether the 
American democracy would display a 
scrupulous honor in the conduct of its 
Here was a test case. 








was pressing for an answer: 






Tocqueville 








foreign relations. 
Was our democracy to show that it 
was capable of making a great effort in 
the cause of international justice? The 









unmistakable answer was given in the 
It may not be 





Senate last Thursday. 
appreciated at its full significance just 
but there is no doubt 







now and here, 
what history will say of it, no doubt at 
all of the profound effect which it will 
immediately have on foreign opinion. 









The United States has swept away the 








suspicion that, simply because it had 
the power, it would play fast and loose 
with the words of a treaty, and make 
its pledged word of no more value 







than a dicer’s oath. Indignant protest 





against such an assumption, which he 
all 
was expressed in Presi- 
dent If 


our honor was questioned, all that we 





nevertheless knew that the world 





making, was 







Wilson’s appeal to Congress. 






held dear was questioned; and no exer- 
















tion must be spared to set ourselves 


right. This has now been done; and 
everybody knows to whom the chief 
credit must be given. But for Presi- 
dent Wilson's bold Initiative, but for 


the exercise of all his authority as Chief 
Executive and leader of his party, but 
for the skill and tenacity with which 
he pressed the fight, we should not now 
be rejoicing In the removal of a nation- 


al stain. 





of 


receipts 


the 
from the 


The Secretary Treasury's 
that 


on persons, 





statement 





come tax spayable on or 


before June 80, will fall slightly more 









in- | 
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than $23,000,000 below the Treasury's 
own estimate of last December, is in 
some respects surprising and in some 
not. It certainly indicates a smaller 
yield, for the ten months on which the 
tax was assessed, than many people 
had anticipated; for the Treasury’s 
$54,000,000 forecast, with its heavy 
reduction from the estimate of more 
than $80,000,000 by the Congressman 
who drew up the income tax bill, seem- 
ed in line with conservatism. But on 
the other hand, the productiveness of an 
income tax, when the experiment is 
tried for the first time by a government, 
ig always and necessarily conjectural. 
The income tax of 1894 was never col- 
lected; the imposing it having 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
courts. It was therefore no guide to es- 
timates on the present law’s produc- 
tiveness. But the Treasury estimate 
on the proceeds for the first twelve 
months under that tax—which was 2 per 
cent. on all incomes over $4,000—was 
only $15,000,000, and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, after a carefully 
prepared special report, cut down the 
first-year estimate to $12,000,000. No 
“collection at the source” was imposed 
in 1894; therefore the chances for eva- 
There was also no 


law 


sion were greater. 
“super-tax” imposed. 


Mr. McAdoo’s explanation, that “the 
Department is convinced that many lia- 
ble to the income tax have failed to 
make returns, and that many have 
made inaccurate returns,” is entirely 
plausible. There was probably never 
an income tax, imposed by any govern- 
ment in the world, to which that state 
ment would not apply. But whether 
the familiar evasions or suppressions 
would account in this case for a yield 
44 per cent. less than what was actual- 
ly warranted and determinable, is an- 
other question. Even the Treasury must 
recognize the alternative possibility that 
its estimates were overdrawn. It is 
gratifying at all events to learn that 
the yield from customs revenue will be 
$21,000,000 above the estimate, and that 
the surplus of ordinary receipts over 
ordinary disbursements will be $30,000,- 
000, or only about $11,000,000 under the 
fiscal year 1913. From one point of 
view, moreover, the disappointing pro- 
ductiveness of the income tax removes 
a danger which, In the minds of many 





thoughtful students of public affairs, 
threatened evil consequences if the yield 
had turned out to be as large as the 
estimates of the Congressional commit- 
tee. What kind of policy, in public ap- 
propriations and public expenditure, 
follows an unexpectedly large windfall 
of public revenue, we know by unpleas- 
ant experience. 





Now that the membership of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has been completed 
by the President’s selection of Mr. 
Charles S. Hamlin, and the nominations 
for the five appointive members have 
been sent to the Senate, this important 
experiment in banking should before 
many weeks be fairly under way. Un- 
til that Board was named and organ- 
ized, it was impossible for the construc- 
tive machinery of the new banking sys- 
tem to move. The directorates of the 
eight regional banks cannot organize 
until the national Board has named the 
three directors of each regional board 
whose selection is entrusted to it. The 
Federal Reserve Board nominations are, 
in our opinion, such as to meet in a re 
markable degree the essential qualifica- 
tions. Outside of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, who are members ez-oficio, the 
Board as named contains two practical 
bankers of high standing, one of them 
perhaps the best authority on the eco 
nomic problems of the system. It con- 
tains one other member with large ex- 
perience in government finances and 
with a reputation for conservative 
judgment, and a fourth who has given 
the close and practical study of an ex- 
pert to the banking law. It now re 
mains, in order to insure the efficien- 
cy of the new system of note issues, re 
discounting of commercial paper, and 
control of home and foreign exchanges, 
that competent managements be chosen 
for the regional banks. A weak or in- 
experienced national Board would have 
invited irritating conflict between the 
regional banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board, and perhaps among the regional 
banks themselves. But second-rate man- 
agements for the Federal Reserve banks 
would invite and perhaps necessitate 
such use and extension of the national 
Board’s arbitrary powers as in our judg- 
ment would be most harmful. This 
would not be any less probable with a 
strong and efficient Board at Washing- 


ton. The true ideal of this somewhat 
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novel system of centralized banking, as 
President Wilson has personally recog- 
nized, is that it should parallel the 
scheme of our State and national gov- 
ernments—each supreme in its own 
proper sphere, and each supplementing, 
but never interfering with, the legiti- 
mate functions of the other. 





By a vote of 27 to 24—with 44 Sena- 
tors not voting—the Senate on Satur- 
day decided to retain in the Legislative 
and Judicial bill “with- 
out examination under the civil-service 
rules,” referring to the appointment of 
“commercial attachés,” a new class of 
officials to be sent abroad under the De- 
partment of Commerce. This continues 
a record in regard to newly created 
openings in the civil service of the Gov- 
ernment, of which the Democratic par- 
ty has reason to be ashamed. There 
is always some kind of excuse for keep- 
ing out of the merit system the par- 
ticular class of posts in question at any 
given moment; 


the words 


but the excuses are 
In the present in- 
stance, the case for the exemption was 
chiefly represented by Senator Martin, 
of Virginia, who kept saying over and 


usually very thin. 


over again simply that “we believe” that 
“better men” can be got “for this par- 

without 
He deprecated any ex- 


ticular service” examination 
than with it. 
tended discussion of the question, say- 
ing that “the only thing which will 
serve the country now is a vote”; to 
which Mr. Brandegee very naturally re- 
plied that it was doubtless prudent for 
a man taking his position not to en- 
gage in any discussion of the merits of 
the matter. Five Democrats stood with 
the minority against the exemption; and 
it seems just to mention that among 
them were two Senators whom we are 
by no means in the habit of commend- 
ing, Martine of New Jersey and Varda- 


man of Mississippi. 





The labor-union proviso in the ap- 
propriation bill, which President Wil- 
son “side-stepped” last year, is to con- 
front him again in this year’s bill—the 
proviso forbidding the use of any part 
of the anti-Trust appropriation for the 
prosecution of combinations of working- 
men or farmers. Mr. Taft had refused 
to approve a bill containing this pro- 
viso; Mr. Wilson signed it, with the 
explanation that he did so “without in 


ever committed.” The process, thus be 
gun, of whipping the devil round the 
stump has been continued on a spec- 
tacular scale in the framing of the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust bill, passed a little while 
ago by the House. You begin by pro- 
hibiting the use of a certain fund, mak- 
ing the excuse that, while it pleases the 
labor people it really has no effect what- 
ever, because there is plenty of money 
elsewhere for the enforcement of the 
law. Well, say the labor people, if that 
is your game, we don’t propose to let 
you off with the first move. We will 
put our exemption into the law itself. 
All right, say the side-steppers, we can 
accommodate you; we will get up an 
exemption that will look to you like a 
real exemption but which we will as- 
sure the country is no exemption at all. 
Very good, say the labor men, if that 
is all we can get this year, we'll take 
it and be more or less thankful; but if 
it turns out that we have been gold- 
bricked, we shail be up and at you in 
the very next Congress—and in the 
meanwhile, observe that we are not for- 
getting to keep up that appropriation- 
bill proviso, and we'll work it for all it 
is worth. 


Outsiders with any sense of delicacy 
at all will shrink from meddling with 
But in 
this cynical age one ought not lightly 


the Progressive family quarrel. 


to pass by the evidence which Mr. 
Pinchot adduces that we still have 
among us a Man of Feeling. He is so 
rare and precious a being that Mr. Per- 
kins felt justified in circulating by the 
crate in 1912 a document setting forth 
the proof of his own extreme tenderness 
of heart. It is true that Beveridge “la- 
bored under emotion” as he read his 
own eloquence, and that Col. Roosevelt 
was “visibly moved,” but it was George 
W. Perkins on whose cheeks “the tears 
were coursing,” and who “with a sob 
he could not stifle hastily left the room 
and paced the corridors to regain his 
self-control.” Nothing so affecting has 
been written, to our knowledge, since 
the veracious account of the deep emo- 
tion which the Walrus displayed in the 


presence of the oysters: 

“I weep for you,” the Walrus said; 
“I deeply sympathize.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 





prosecute violations of law by whomso 
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It will be noted that Mr. Perkins was 
like the Walrus, not only in weeping, 
but in a decided preference for what 
Mr. Perkins calls “the large units.” 


The collision between the New York 
and the Pretoria, coming on top of that 
in the St. 
necessity of prompt action, not only in 


Lawrence, shows anew the 
ratifying the Safety at Sea treaty, but 
in joint additional 
navigation during a fog. This accident 
recalis a long list of similar ones, such 
as the collision between the Britannic 
and Germanic, and the sinking of the 
Republic and of the Oregon. The New 
York is one of the oldest vessels in 
the transatlantic trade, completing her 
ser- 


regulations as to 


twenty-sixth year of consecutive 
vice—an almost record-breaking length. 
Had she been fairly struck, she must 
have foundered promptly; but her cap- 
tain’s skill and good judgment and his 
prompt stopping indubitably saved the 
lives of many passengers. Official inves- 
tigation will show whether the respon- 
sibility rests on the Pretoria, as it ap 
pears, or whether it was an unavoid- 
able happening. But our Government 
could well take the lead in grappling 
with this the most serious of ocean 
problems by convening a board of its 


own officials. 





It is easy, as Alice Meynell once 
wrote, to replace man, and, when Na- 
| ture has once lapsed, to replace Na- 
| ture; to replace man’s work is the dif- 
ificult task. Connecticut has just taken 
ae her oldest timbered structure, 
| the “Thomas Lee House” of Bride- 
Brook. It was erected by a gentleman 
who left England for Saybrook in 
1641. Its builder was in his old age 


member of tlie Legislature of 1676, was 
constable under Sir Edmund Andros, 
jand held a justice’s court in one of the 
His direct descen- 





}rooms of the house. 
dants still lived in it when Cornwallis 
surrendered at Yorktown, and at 
Appomattox; and it was the marriage 
of one of them which gave Bride-Brook 
its name, and a theme to one of the 
earlier of New England woman poets. 
Two Colonial organizations and the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities lent their aid to the 
local histor{fcal bodies in restoring a 
landmark which, as one speaker re 


Lee 





Holding his pocket-handkerchief 





fact limiting the operation of justice to 





Before his streaming eyes. 


marked, should give every visitor “a 














+ 


ar / ry. . 
(14 The Nation 
quickened sense of the high message of|to work in the closest coéperation with 


those felled the forests;him. Financial matters, however, are 
and planted the vines of Connecticut.” | under the control of a Board of Esti- 
| mate, composed of the three elective 
| officials; and there is an appointive Ef- 


| ficiency Board to draft civil-service reg- 


ancestors who 


The promise of Mr. Julius Rosenwald 


to duplicate all gifts for negro rural | 
public schools in the South is no leas | “lations. 
| 
notable for its wisdom than for its gen- 
; P ; Ff Mr. Asquith’s promise to introduce 
erosity It is not clear from the dis-| 
|his amending bill to the Home Rule 
patches whether this refers only to} , 
|} measure before the original bill comes 
sums raised by colored people or by | 
up for consideration in the House of 
others; in either event, it is munificent : 
| Lords, is more a concession in form 
enoug) But Mr. Rosenwald is accus- 
ithan matter. Should an agreement be 
tomed to bestowing his benefactions | : 
| reached on the amending bill, the Lords 
both wisely and generously, as witness | 
might ineorporate its substance into 
what he has done for the Y. M. C. A.| 
ithe Home Rule bill in the form of 
movement among the colored people. A 
|amendments. Concessions from Mr. As- 
number of impressive and useful build-| ; 
01 “ , quith will consist in the manner in 
ins have arisen because of his a anc 
which the amending bill is introduced, 
Inspiration. So disheartening has been 
not in its contents. On the latter point 
the condition of the negro rural schools 


| there is no reason to suppose that the 


in many counties they offer a mere| . ; 
|draft of the amending bill as presented 
mockery of education—that the Slater te 
| will differ from what Mr. Asquith has 
and General Education Boards, as well | 
|repeatedly announced—the exclusion, 
as the Jeanes Fund which applies itself? | 
for a period of six years, of such coun- 
exclusively to the colored rural public} . nen 
| ties of Ulster as shall by a popular vote 
schools, have been devoting themselves ; 
|desire to be exempted from the opera- 
to tl task of obtaining better super-| . : : ‘ t 
|tions of the bill. What the Unionists 
vision, better teachers, and better con-|_ . f : ‘ 
| will strive for is, in the first place, to 
ditions If Mr. Rosenwald will now}! : ’ 
|make the exemption include all of Ul- 
duplicate every dollar raised by the col-| 
ster, and, secondly and more important, 
ored people to improve their cross-roads 4 
. | to make the exemption run for all time. 
schools, a splendid spur for their ac-| ‘ ; 
| On the first point it is certain that the 
tivitie has been provided. | 
| Government will not yield, and it is not 
| certain that the Unionists will insist. 
St. Louls proposes to adopt the in-| 
| ‘ . 
Itlative referendum, and _ recall. In- Mr. Redmond has lent his sanction to 
deed, } means of initiative and refer-| the scheme for organizing a National- 
# : 
endum she would decide on non-parti-| 'S¢ Volunteer force, 300,000 strong. Os- 
san elections and preferential voting.| tensibly, this is a move in self-defence 
Her new charter, which has been greet-| 4gainst Ulster. Actually, it is intended 
ed with an approval foreshadowing its| #8 @ hint to Mr. Asquith that Ireland 
adoption in November, has for its con-| believes in him, but prefers to keep her 


Ulster have 
They are op- 


powder dry. men of 


trolling idea the reduction of elective of-| The 
la reason for organizing. 
| posed to a bill that is soon to go on the 


In a State whose citizens have grievous-| 
books, and they are prepared 


fices. This marks a turning of the worm 


statute 


ly needed the short ballot. A pamphlet! 
recently issued by the Civic Leagué | to go to the point of taking up arms 
showed a condition only less bad than | against that law. Irish Home Rulers, 


Chicago's, where the elector fills 144| having the Government with them— 


/and the armed forces of the Government 


offices. Hereafter, according to the pro-| 

posed St. Louis charter, the voter would| —are hardly in need of minute-men, ex- 
have but four elty offices to consider—| cept on the supposition that the Ulster 
Mayor, Controller, President of the| Protestants will immediately set to mas- 


| 
Board of Aldermen, and Alderman. The} sacring Ulster Catholics, who must look 


Mayor's appointive power is not limit-| for succor to their fellow Home Rulers 


ed. His official family—the Directors of | from the south. But that is absurd. 
Public Utilities. of Streets and Sewers,| There may be doubt whether the army 
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be no doubt that the army will do its 
duty when it comes to preventing civil 
war between Orangemen and National- 
ists. To the extent, therefore, that the 
Nationalist Volunteers are a reality, 
they are intended as warning that if 
the Government is frightened into un- 
due conciliation by the prospect of vio- 
lence in Ulster, it will have to face vio- 
lence in the rest of Ireland. 


sameemenenanegpentian 
Englishmen may soon be asking for 
a Carnegie Commission to investigate 
the outrages—on political decency—and 
massacres—of the English language— 
now almost daily occurring in their 
none too fortunate island. Until recent- 
ly, Mr. Lloyd George was supposed to 
hold the record for violent speaking, 
but the Tories, with the aid of Kipling 
have recently been 
pressing him hard. Indeed, Punch per- 
ceived the natural affiliation, and wrote 
a letter to Mr. Kipling to tell him what 
a great opening there was for him as 
assistant-reviler to Lloyd George. The 
latter appears to have been made a bit 
jealous by the late outbursts of black- 
guarding by Conservative speakers and 
writers; and the other day returned to 
his favorite pastime of slaying “the 
dukes” with his mouth. He scored 
pretty high when he warned “the Brit- 
ish aristocracy” that “the very dung- 


hill on which they are perched is being 


and Lord Esher, 


undermined.” 


In one respect the Ribot Ministry, 
which fell on Friday, must come pretty 
near holding the record, even for the 
short-lived Cabinets of France. It vir- 
tually died in the act of being born. 
Even weak Ministries, formed by a 
coalition among the various “groups” 
in the Chamber, usually have time to 
show what they can do, the programme 
of the Prime Minister being accepted by 
the Chamber as a matter of course. That 
Senator Ribot was voted out at the 
very start, is clear proof of the extent 
to which political passions are now 
aroused in the French republic. Ribot 
was evidently rejected because he was 
not radical enough, though it is also 
plain that the extreme Left and the 
Socialists are aiming their blow at the 
President himself. Already the organ 
of Jaurés, L’'Humanité, is reviving 
against M. Poincaré the old Gambetta 
formula, and calling upon him to sub 





of Public Welfare, and of Public Safety| will obey orders to thrust Home Rule 
There can 


constitute a Board of Public Service’ down the throat of Ulster. 


mit or demit. 
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THE WASHINGTON QUANDARY. 


All the available evidence goes to 
show that Congress, 
would adjourn in a few weeks, without 
passing any more contentious bills. Rep- 
resentative Underwood speaks for many 
when he declares for adjournment not 
later than August 1. But by that time, 
it is obvious, the entire legislative pro- 
gramme of the Administration could not 
be completed. It certainly could not be 
unless the Senate should take the high- 
ly 
President Wilson’s phrase, an “express | 


| 
| 


improbable course of adopting, in 


schedule” instead of a “freight” run- 


ning time. Even so, the question would 


remain whether it is desirable to enact 
High 
means great 


laws at forty-five miles an hour. 


speed, in such matters, 


hazards. It is hasty legislation which 


gives point to the saying of Voltaire 





that Parliaments make laws and are 
then astonished to find how badly they 
work. And the alternatives at Wash- 
ington really reduce themselves to very 
simple terms. If the anti-Trust legisla- 
tion is to be pushed, it should be ma- 
turely considered by the Senate. If there 
is to be an early adjournment, a good 


part of it will have to be dropped for 


this session. Congress can’t have it} 


Neither can the President. 
It is admitted that Mr. Wilson still | 
authority to hold Con- 


both ways. 


has sufficient 


gress to its work all summer, if he so 


desires. Mr. Underwood proposes a com- 
promise. This is to adjourn Congress 
on August 1, with the understanding 
that it is to be summoned in extra ses- 
sion directly after the November elec- 
tions. The idea is that all the left-over 
bills could then be acted upon before 
next January, leaving nothing but rou- 
tine work for the “short” session. How 





this will appeal to the President does 


| 


tinuing in an unyielding mood; and | 


not yet appear. He is reported as con- 


j 


Congress has by this time found out 
that, lacking Falstaff’s size, he lacks 
Falstaff’s So 


that those Senators and Representatives 


“alacrity in ‘sinking.’ 
who are sadly making up their minds 
to spend another summer in Washing- 
ton, are doing it on the supposition that 
the President will not let them off. He 
unquestionably has the power to com- 
pel them to keep at work, but is it wise 
and best for him to exercise it? 


In finally answering that question, 
Mr. 





Wilson will have many things to 


if left to itself, | 


| 
| 
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|take into the account. He must consid-| laid down by the Supreme Court. W 


He 
of the 


er the attitude of his party. 


reckon with the state of mind 


country. 


prevailing doubts and fears are only 


“psychological,” but that does not make 


|dealt with. It does not make them any 


formidable politically. 


| less 
leader may have many forces opposed 


ito him and yet triumph; but if 


popular psychology is against him, let 


him beware. And in duly weighing this 


|as it affects the Trust bills now sent to 


the President should not 


overiook the fact that those bills do not 


the Senate, 
live up to the description of their na- 
ture which he gave in advance last Jan- 
announced, 


uary. They were 


to say, as a plan to remove “uncertain- | 


ties” from the interpretation and en- 


forcement of the Sherman act; they 


were to furnish a kind of plain-sailing 
honest business men 


chart for all the 


of the country. But it cannot be said 
that this promise has been kept by the 
bill 


that have passed the House. 


measures 
Instead of 


Clayton and the other 
removing old uncertainties, they create 
new ones. It is true that the added at- 
tempts at definition of what corpora 
tions may do and may not do are guard- 


ed by many a “Provided.” There 


great merit in your provided. The word | 


is scattered all through these bills, part- 
ly in an effort to draw their teeth, part- 
ly in a kind of pious hope that the good 
may be done and the harm avoided. But 
the net result is only to produce, not a 
clearing-up of the Sherman Act, not 
its debatable 


areas, but a series of new administra- 


a careful delimiting of 


tive measures, themselves stuffed with 
ambiguities and containing matter to 
furnish forth a thousand lawsuits. 


The need of a certain change of front 
on 
apparent. Several sections of the Clay- 
ton bill have been abandoned, and the 
Trade Commission bill was reported to 
the Senate on Saturday, changed both 
in name and in nature. The Commis- 
sion is hereafter to be called the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and to it is to 
be confided power to proceed against 
corporations guilty of unfair or oppres- 
sive competition. This term is not de 
fined, as the attempt was rather futilely 
made by the Clayton bill to define it. 
Presumably, the Commission will be 


these bills has already been made} 


mustido not 


It is all very well to say that} 


them any the less serious material to be | 
A party | 
' 


the | 


that is} 


is | 
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| fe 
deny that such a Commission 
and but 


no such made 


|might prove efficient useful; 
| 
there is certainly case 


| 


| out for its urgency as to warrant great 


efforts, and justify the cruel and unusual 
punishment of Congress, in order to cre- 
ate it speedily. 

One general consideration, affecting 
this whole question, remains to be men- 
It 


never meet expectations. 


this 


They 


tioned. is that laws of nature 
do not 
do so actually, and least of all political- 
ly. It seems to be the thought at Wash- 
ington that the enactment of the Trust 
bills would close the entire chapter of 
But it 


anything 


wouid 
of 


there 


that kind of legislation. 
folly 
kind. Behind 


always lurks another to affirm that this 


be to imagine the 


the panacea-man 


nostrum is valueless, and 


will 


; until he gets a chance to put 


| 


particular 


that the country never be happy 
his nos- 
trum on the statute-book. The bills re- 
ferred to are plainly a pretty large bor- 
rowing from the Progressive platform. 
But does Mr. Wilson fancy that the Pro- 


gressives will stop there? Already some 





of their leaders are agitating for the 
Government ownership of railways. 


That sort of appetite is simply whetted 


by giving it only a part of its bill-of- 


fare. 





THE TREATY FOR SAFETY AT SEA. 


There are grave differences of opin 


ion as to the desirability of confirming 
the pending accepting the re 
of the 


for the Safety of Life at Sea, as well as 


treaty 


sults International Convention 


in regard to the merits of the La Fol- 
bill. There 


lette Shipping are those, 





| 
| 
| 





guided by the doctrines on this subject 





like Mrs. Florence Kelley, who declare 
that the treaty marks a step backward; 


and her evidence has peculiar value 


not only because of her record of pub- 
lic service, but because she speaks for 


the travellers, while so many others 


who are discussing the measure do so 
of of 


owner or of the labor-unionist, like An- 


from the point view the ship- 


drew Furuseth. He resigned as a dele- 
gate to the London Conference because 
it would not follow his views in every- 
it its 


whole, and came 


proceedings 
it 


and 
back 
had ended its conferences. 


thing, attacked 
long before 
Naturally, 
he finds nothing in the London agree- 
ment to interest him. But the question 


which remains for the unbiassed is 
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whether the sum total of good in the 
treaty outweighs the evil, or whether 
the Senate should be counselled to re- 
ject the treaty in the hope that in a 
couple of years a new and more radical 
Conference will go further than this 
one did in the matter of safeguarding 
ocean travel. 

What are the criticisms of the treaty? 
Mr. Furuseth says that if it had been 
in effect it would in no wise have pre- 
vented the loss of the Empress of Ire 
land; the only change would have been 
that a 


passers, 


lot of her cooks, waiters, coal- 
etce., would have been rechris- 
“certificated lifeboatmen,” and 


might not have been able to understand 


tened 


the language of their officers save 
through an interpreter. Mrs. Kelley 
insists that the treaty will supersede 


and relax existing laws for seven years 

until 1921—in the matter of a contin- 
uous wireless watch, the substitution of 
life-rafts for one-fourth of the life-boats, 
by compelling one country to ac- 
safety certificate of another 


and 
cept the 
even though the laws of the latter are 
far below our own in safety require 
In other words, the stringent 
American laws will be of no avail if 
the treaty is passed, and a ship from Nor- 
in with what 


ments. 


way, let us say, comes 


is under our own laws inadequate equip- 
ment defective wireless watch. 


Other objections are that the treaty does 


or a 


not compel cargo boats to have wire- 


less service; that its requirements as 
to structural changes affect no craft 
save those whose keels are laid down 


on or after July 1, 1915. It is also ask- 


ed what guarantee has the United States 
that the inspection service in other 
countries guaranteed by the treaty will 
be efficient? 

Now, it is obviously true that, as the 
structural changes, such as double bot- 
toms, required by the treaty, apply only 


1915, the 


have 


built after July 1, 
of 


tu ve ely 


Empress Ireland would not 


been affected by its adoption. To suggest, 
as Mr. that 


steamers now afloat should be compelled 


Furuseth does, aul ocean 
to add additional bottoms and bulkheads 
is, on Its face, so absurd as to need no 
comment. It is as if one should sug- 
gest that every factory building in New 
York that ts not built according to the 
latest devices should be taken down and 
rebuilt. In such cases, whether on sea 
or on land, no one thinks of doing oth- 


er than to safeguard the old as well as 








possible and to prescribe the strictest 
rules for new construction. Again, Mr. 
Furuseth’s sneer as to the “certificated 
lifeboatmen” seems to us unjustified, 
save from the labor-union point of view 
of creating the maximum number of 
jobs, needless or otherwise. 

That sailors should know the lan- 
guage of their officers we heartily agree; 
the Conference should have seen to this. 
As for the life-rafts to which Mrs. Kel- 
ley objects, had there been more on the 
Empress and the Titanic, many lives 
would have been saved, for they would 
have floated off. They do not, more- 
over, capsize in rough seas. But we are 
with her in thinking that every passen- 
ger is entitled to a seat in a boat; there 
should be plenty of life-rafts besides, 
even if a ballroom or a swimming tank 
has to be sacrificed. We should even 
go so far as to require non-capsizable 
life-boats. As for the wireless, there 
is sharp difference between Mrs. Kelley 
and the Commissioner of Navigation, 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was a delegate 
to the London Conference and insists 
that the treaty does not relax any of 
the existing United States statutes. We 
are inclined to think that Mrs. Kelley 
is correct as to her wireless contention. 
But the real question at issue is wheth- 
er, even if she is correct in all her crit- 
icisms, the treaty should therefore be 
rejected. 

To this we answer an emphatic no. 
As our readers are aware, we were crit- 
icising the Government and the steam- 
ship companies in this matter years 
before the Republic and the Titanic 
sank, and we are not overmuch given to 
advocating compromises. But here a 
three-quarter loaf is far better than no 
bread. Mrs. Kelley, we think, overlooks 
the fact that our American ocean pas- 
senger ships are but few; that even the 
English are in a minority, and that 
this treaty affects German, French, Ca- 
nadian, Scandinavian, and Dutch ship- 
ping as well as our own. It is a tre 
mendous gain to have all the seagoing 
world agree as to structural rules for 
all ships after July 1, 1915; but it is 
an even greater gain to have got the 
nations together to legislate on this sub- 
ject. That we can only hope that the 
other nations will live up to their oblli- 
gations, there being no central power 
to compel them, is true; but it is also 
true of all other similar international 
obligations. 








OUR PRECARIOUS PUBLIO CAREERS 

The appointment of Representative 
Cevington to a life-tenure judgeship, and 
his acceptance of it, are made the sub- 
ject of regretful comment by the Balti- 
more Sun, in an editorial entitled 
“Keeping Our Covingtons in Public 
Life.” It finds that the Maryland Con- 
gressman could hardly do otherwise 
than accept, owing to the uncertainties 
of politics, particularly in the case of a 
man independent of political machines 
and not possessed of such means as 
would make the heavy expense of a di- 
rect-primary contest a matter of indif- 
ference. “Mr. Covington,” says the Sun, 
“is possibly the most useful man hold- 
ing political office in this State; cer- 
tainly he is numbered among the three 
or four most useful.” But if he had 
looked forward to a continuance of his 
career in the House, he would have 
been confronted with the plain fact that 
if at any time he failed either of nomi- 
nation or election, he would have to “re- 
turn to Easton and take up there the 
practice of law which was interrupted 
when he first went to Congress.” 

The trouble is one that confronts us 
all along the line. So far as Congress 
is concerned, much might be accom- 
plished in mitigation of it if we could 
break down the tradition limiting eligi- 
bility for the representation of a dis- 
trict to residents of that district. There 
is no Constitutional limitation of this 
kind; the requirement of the Constitu- 
tion being only that every Representa- 
tive shall, “when elected, be an inhabi- 
tant of the State in which he shall be 
chosen.” But sentiment in favor of 
strictly local representation has, thus 
far, been so fixed and so universal that 
there have been hardly any exceptions 
anywhere to the rule of district repre- 
sentation by district residents. Even if 
the authority of this rule were broken 
down, however, the difficulties in the 
way of keeping a man in Congress when 
his home district failed him would be 
very great; perhaps greater under the 
direct-primary system than under the 
old-time methods of nomination. In- 
deed, in view of the deep-seated preju- 
dice in faver of local representation, the 
question is hardly more than academic. 
Of more practical importance is the 
question of making primary elections in- 
expensive, in which direction our Bal- 
timore contemporary looks for the pos- 
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sibility of a real betterment. - There is 
no doubt that this is one of the most 
serious difficulties connected with the 
direct-primary system. If we are to get 
and keep good men in our political life, 
we must make it possible for them to 
remain in it without facing an exhaust- 
ing and expensive struggle every few 
years. 

It would be idle, however, to imagine 
that the trouble can be met by any spe- 
cific remedy. It is right to try what can 
be done by this means or that; but the 
difficulty is so many-sided, the elements 
entering into it so pervasive and sub- 
tle, that hope for any great betterment 
must rest rather on a general advance 
of thought and feeling upen the whole 
subject of public life than on any par- 
ticular contrivance. And towards such 
advance an indispensable requisite is a 
recognition of the loss we suffer when 
our political life is deprived of any man 
whose service is of particular value or 
One of the most notable 
instances of such a loss that the country 
has known in many years was. when 


importance. 


Gov. Hughes ceased to be a factor in 
the politics of New York State and of 
the nation. His high usefulness in the 
exalted judicial position to which he 
transferred his labors, no one will ques- 
tion; but it was felt, not only in New 
York, but throughout the Union, that a 
vital factor which could ill be spared 
had gone out of our political life when 
he withdrew from it. How deep that 
loss was, the history of the Republican 
National Convention of 1912 was destin- 
ed speedily to show, in a most dramat- 
ic manner. In less obvious ways, and 
in lees marked degree, but nevertheless 
with consequences most potent in the 
aggregate, this draining away of much 
of what is best and finest in our politics 
and government is going on all the 
time. 

But the draining off of able and high- 
minded men who have found their way 
into political life, important as it is, is 
but a minor indication of a much broad- 
er and more important phenomenon. If 
those who have actually gone into this 
career and made a notable impression 
are so often diverted into other paths, 
how many must there be who ought to 
be in political life, whom the State or 
the country needs, whose own inclina- 
tions would direet them towards it un- 
der favorable conditions, and yet who 
never enter it at all? It is a mistake 








to suppose that there are not in Con- 
gress, and even in the State Legisla- 
tures, a certain number of men of a 
high order of ability and character, and 
zealously devoted to their legislative du- 


ties. But where there is one of this 
kind, there ought to be ten. In the 
State Legislatures particularly, the 


dearth of men of this type is deplorable. 
Nobody expects any large question of 
public policy to receive at the hands of 
& Legislature the kind of consideration 
which is its due; and this is a state of 
things which carries with it the seeds 
of its own perpetuation. Nothing tends 
more to keep high-class men out of a 
Legislature than a general understand- 
ing that high-class men do not go there. 
There are always, fortunately, some ex- 
ceptions; 
think how different the story of our 


but it gives one a pang to 


Government would be if we could some- 
how contrive to make the exceptions 
the rule. 


THE ITALIAN DISORDERS. 


Extreme self-restraint on the part of 
the troops and the police in the face of 
popular disturbances is apparently a 
tradition of internal Italian policy. Dur- 
ing the present troubles, as on several 
occasions since the great riots of 1898 
in northern Italy ushered in an era of 
economic unrest, soldiers and police 
have held back under provocation. It is 
a policy which may be dangerous in 
the long run, but which is justified in 
its immediate effects. The “revolution- 
ary” movement which began with last 
week’s rioting at Ancona is pretty near 
its end, and the village 
which sprang up here and there under 


“republics” 


Socialist and Anarchist auspices will 
have ceased doing business before many 
days. Possibly it is part of Govern- 
ment tactics to let the rural populace 
satisfy its yearnings for the dramatic 
by setting up “republics” under ama- 
teur Robespierres and forcing the hated 
“aristocrats” to salute the red flag. The 
role played by the peasantry constitutes 
a peculiar feature of the Italian dis- 
turbances. In all other countries it is 
among the urban workers that unrest 
flares up first, with the rural popula- 
tion indifferent, if not hostile. But 
northern Italy has its peasants’ asso- 
ciations, who have conducted obstinate 
strikes with more or less success, and 
so have offered a fertile field for Social- 
iet and Anarchist propaganda. 








The task of the Italian Government 
was unquestionably made easier by the 
refusal of the railway workers to pro 
claim a general strike. This must have 
been a sore disappointment to the ma- 
nipulators of the local uprisings in the 
northern districts, since only a few 
weeks ago there seemed danger that 
the railway workers would proclaim a 
strike on their own account. But since 
then the Government has taken action 
to meet in part the demands of the rail- 
way men, while letting it be known that 
in the case of a strike it would make 
use of the weapon first brought into 
play with such effectiveness by Premier 
Briand during the 
strike of four years ago. This consists 


French railway 
in summoning the strikers to the col- 
ors as part of the army reserve and 
working the railways under military 
discipline. 

But fear of such a move must have 
been only one consideration. Italian 
workingmen have experimented liber- 
ally with the general strike during the 
last ten years, and have met with fail- 
ure. which 
cautious Socialist leaders in other coun- 
tries have feared, of dulling the edge of 
a weapon which should be used only in 
the most pressing emergencies, and with 
assurance of support from the great 
mass of the population. Experience has 
shown that only when the general strike 
assumes the proportions of a national 
upheaval, as it did in Russia in 1905 
and more recently in Belgium, is there 
General strikes 


They made the mistake 


any chance of success. 
conducted by labor alone, as in Sweden, 
or general strikes that are not general, 
as in Italy, have ended in defeat. 

The failure of the Socialist-Republi- 
can movement in the Romagna does not, 
however, rob that movement of signifi- 
cance. One operating cause must have 
been the revival of Socialist energies, of 
which we find another illustration in 
the present political situation in France 
following a Parliamentary election in 
which the Socialists have made notable 
gains and the Radicals, more or less 
in alliance with them, have also added 
to their strength. If we look for the 
further cause behind this reassertion of 
Socialist aggressiveness we may find it 
in the reaction from the militarist 
ideals which have been dominant in 
Europe during the last five years, or, 
roughly, since the Turkish revolution 
set the Buropean balance of power 
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a-wavering. Italy's war in Tripoli, and|for consumption in the United States 
the Balkan conflicts, brought Europe | and reflecting the American attitude to 
face to face with the possibility of a | English problems is retailed to Cana- 
general war, with a consequent en- | dian 
hancement of the nationalist spirit all| sumption that Alberta or Saskatchewan 


over the Continent. In Italy itself the | feels about the House of Lords or Ul- 


newspapers, on the apparent as- 


Tripolitan conquest created a wave of ster as lowa or Massachusetts does. 


A striking example of how uncon- 
sciously the Canadian journalist drops 


patriotic enthusiasm which for a time| 


threatened the integrity of the Social- 
ist party in that country. 
With of 


subsidence 


into un-Imperialist modes of thinking 
international | is pointed out in a letter by the head of 
na-| the Canadian branch of Macmillans: 


feeling and a corresponding | Much, if not 
recrudescence of the older Socialist | material for newspapers comes from New 
In France this has been made | Y°TK and Chicago, and recently a 
large Winnipeg paper in its Sunday edi- 
|tion had a page story of “How We De- 
three years’| velop Our Navy.” The account was all 
In Italy the riot- | concerned with the American navy, and 
}eulogized “Our great Admiral Farragut,” 
for his victory over “the British Navy” 
in Lake Erie. [It may be remarked that 
after the Tripolitan conquest; and while |® Victory by Farragut over the British 
jon Lake Erie rather represents a Cana- 
|dization of American history.] There are 
daily syndicated articles in most of our 
papers, in which “we Americans” and 
“our starry flag” and “our United States” 
and “our trouble with Mexico” figure just 
as freely as,if not more freely than, gen- 
eralities about Great Britain. 


the relaxation 


tension has come a in 


tionalist most, of our syndicated 


pressure. only 
present campaign for 
of the 


manifest in the 


the abandonment 
military service law. 
ing points in the same direction. At no 


time did the monarchy seem so safe as 


an aggressive Italian policy in Albania 


was being carried on. The uprisings at 


Ancona and elsewhere are only another | 


instance of the recurrent popular pro- 


test against the costs of militarism. 


Not to mention the waning of cricket 
and lacrosse before American baseball! 

But, in particular, it is the cheaper 
American magazines that are undermin- 
ing Imperialist sentiment in Canada. 
“For every English weekly or monthly 
publication one sees here ten Ameri- 
can.” The evil effects are not merely 
sentimental. More pernicious even than 
the American 


CANADA AND OUR MAGAZINES. 


It is less than three years since the 


people of Canada, by rejecting reci- 


procity and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, defeat- 


ed our insidious attempt to annex them, 


but already another American scare is 


taking at least in the columns 


shape 


of the London Times. That paper has 





been much concerned with the forces|the reading matter in 
working for the “Americanization” of| magazines are the advertising pages, 


with their highly artistic and psycho- 


the Dominion, if not ina political sense, | 
then in a cultural sense. A process of | logical appeal. The influx of American 
“pacific penetration” is under way| magazines thus means an influx of 


which may not threaten the absorption | American trade, which in turn binds the 


of United States, but 


does threaten the integrity of the Em- 


two countries more closely together and 


Canada by the 


so completes the vicious circle. Yet how 
is the danger to be averted? Favorable 


pire by loosening the bonds of a com- 
mon outlook and common tastes with | postal rates by the British Government 
the mother country. Is it certain, asks| are advocated as one way of checking 


the invasion of American periodicals. But 
it is not likely that anything short of a 
prohibitive rate on American periodi- 
For it is plain 


the Times correspondent, that the peo- 
will 


the vision of an independent Cana- | 


ple of Canada never be attracted | 


“by 
dian Republic’? 


into the Western provinces is bringing 


American immigration | cals would show results. 
that not only is there in Canada a de- 
mand for our magazines, but there is 
in England no rival supply. It has be- 


come a commonplace that in Great Brit- 


American tastes and connections. Ca- 





nadian labor organizations are branch- 
es of international organizations with | 
the United States | ain, for obvious geographical reasons, 


| 

branch | the the part which 
our own vast distances-—and 
reserved for the weekly and 


England has its 


headquarters in 


American manufacturers have newspapers play 


factories in Canada manned largely by | Canada’s 
American workmen. The newspaper syn- | —have 
dicates recognize no 49th degree of lati-| monthly magazines. 


tude. English news intended primarily high-class political and literary reviews 





of comparatively limited appeal. But 
its cheap magazines stand far below our 
own. They concentrate on fiction and 
diverting matter of a distinctly elemen- 
tary nature. They are not in the least 
concerned with the social and political 
questions which—no matter how free- 
and-easy their treatment—have never- 
theless given our own magazines their 
enormous vogue. If American maga- 
zines were to be excluded from Canada, 
that country would have to develop a 
substitute. England has hardly one to 
offer. 

To the extent that the “Americaniza- 
tion” of Canada is a fact, the sole cause 
is not to be found in mere geographi- 
cal contiguity, though that, of course, 
counts greatly. It is the similarity of 
conditions on either side of the border 
that works for a similarity in reading 
tastes. One might keep American mag- 
azines out of Canada; one might even 
keep American farmers out of Canada, 
and yet tastes and habits of thought 
would gravitate to the same level on 
both sides of the boundary. We have 
spoken of geographical distances. The 
enormous prairies of Western Canada, 
with a well-scattered farming popula- 
tion, reproduce our own West as a mar- 
ket for the periodical as opposed to 
the metropolitan newspaper. Canada’s 
farming population is bound to develop 
—and, for that matter, has already de- 
veloped—much the same interest as our 
own in the problem of railways and ex- 
press companies and Trusts, and ulti- 
mately in the questions of conservation 
and the relation between government 
control and private ownership—in oth- 
er words, those social-political ques- 
tions to which our own magazines de- 
vote so much attention. 

And yet it is doubtful if Imperial in- 
terests are as seriously endangered in 
Canada as the Times imagines in its 
pessimistic moods. The points of con- 
tact between us and Canada are many. 
But, after all, there are differences 
which might be emphasized. It is not 
necessary to go into detail. It is enough 
that Americans, when they enter Can- 
ada, especially the older provinces, do 
feel that there is a difference—a differ- 
ence in the pace of life, in the higher 
cultural interests, in the importance of 
class and caste. These differences from 
us and resemblances to England are of 
sufficient vitality to keep the Imperial 
feeling alive for some time to come, 
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° ery, of course, can be found on many | sets its engineer to work upon the prob- 
Foreign Correspondence other rivers, but for its endless variety |lem, and, after an elaborate survey, he 
of simple, restful loveliness, where can! produces this solution. “If you really 
THE PLAN TO REFORM THE = found the rival of ats ever~ hanging, want to on ape your occasional wore 
ever-pleasing panorama These natural |says the Board to the local authorities 
THAMES—AN ABORTIVE SCHEME charms are heightened by another fea- | to-day, “you will not get any efficient 
—“LIQUID HISTORY.” ture that appeals forcibly to any stranger |preventive short of such a scheme as 
Lonpon, June 8. who has a sense of things past as well | this. It is now for you to decide whether 
as things present. One day a colonial | you prefer an inundation now and then 
Old Father Thames has suffered many politician, standing on the terrace of the lor the reconstruction of the river as plan- 
indignities in his time, but there has! House of Commons, was bragging loudly | ned by our engineer.” H. W. H 
been nothing quite so shocking as the/about the glories of some big river in| — 
hresent proposal to put him into a strait | his own region. It was a much finer river | 
waistcoat. The plan sent out for the|than the Thames—cieaner, wider, and so|THE INSURRECTION IN ALBANIA 
consideration of the local authorities has | 0n. John Burns happened to be close! AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA THE 
been prepared by C. J. Griffiths, the en-|y, and could not stand it. “Do you know | WEAKNESS OF THE MPRET 
gineer to the Thames Conservancy, a| What that brown river is, sir?” he ex- 
board which controls the river above|laimed indignantly. “It’s liquid his- | VIENNA, June 6 
Teddington, the lower part of it being | tory!” The troubles in Albania have suddenly 
the domain of the Port of London Au-| At Brentford, opposite Kew Gardens, | assumed threatening proportions, and the 
thority. It is a plan for bringing down| there stands a stone monument commem- 'new ruler’s capacity has been put to th 





to the sea much more rapidly than at/| rating the fact that near that spot Julius | test in a very severe manner. The Mpret 
present the water which falls in the|#sar took his Roman soldiers across. | has not stood the test. Sudden danger 
3,500 square miles of the Thames Val-/| Since that time what a story is linked |showed him to be a man of no characte! 
ley Its principal features include the! With the towns and villages along these /and the Austrians, who have had to bear 
cutting of seventeen new channels, the|anks—with Oxford, and Windsor, and | miue h from the Prussians in the way of 
destruction of the islands that interrupt | tunnymede, and Wallingford, and Hamp- | criticism during the last few years of 
the current, and the removal of the ma- | ton Court, and Richmond! Apart alto- | trouble in the Balkans, when the Austro- 
sorry bridges at Henley, Maidenhead, | ether from its historical associations, | Hungarian foreign policy has too fre 
Windsor, and elsewhere. The cost of it/there is something characteristically | quently been wavering in character, areé 
would be not less than $15,000,000, an| English about the whole environment of | watching events in Albania with great 
outlay equivalent to $500 per acre of land|this stream—about the hamlets, and |interest. They see a German prince, a 
relieved from inundation. meadows, and country houses that stud | model military man, the pattern mem- 
The project has only been made public | '*S banks. “There is no single spot on | ber of the general staff, suddenly placed 
a day or two, but it is already as dead | the Thames,” it has been said, “that/in strange circumstances, where events 
as a doornail. One objection comes from could be situated anywhere but in Eng- | unforeseen in the drill book must be met, 
the farmers, in whose interests it has | /@nd.” That is perhaps an exaggeration,!at once and with decision, and find him 
largely been prepared. To be protected| Ut it remains true that the two days’ | wanting. 
from the floods which cause trouble for | !cisurely journey down its reaches will! The joy felt in Austria-Hungary is 
a few days in the year would be worth| ‘¢!! the stranger more about the soul of |sbared by the Serbs, who say, “All Eu- 
something, but it would not be worth | the ay Sen aay eae expenditure | rope blamed us for our want of diplo- 
the sacrifice of a great part of the value | ”" the same ome. ; | macy in keeping the Albanians in the 
of the river all the rest of the time. | And “this glorious river,” as Izaac | | ewly annexed regions in order; now the 
| Walton called it, twentieth-century van. | : 


What the farmer is asking for is not a 
river-bank with a gradient of one in| 
three, which would make it impossible | 
for cattle to drink of the stream and| of the stream that, in many 
would compel him to fence off his fields| Stretches of it, about much of the 
as a protection of his stock from danger. surrounding scenery be visible 
But the protest of the farmers is as| a boat as if one were 
nothing to that which has been immedi-| ‘through a perpetual lock at 
ately made on behalf of the vast multi-| The destruction of the small 
tude of persons to whom the Thames| “¢Y°ts,” as they are 
is every summer a means of healthful| WOuld remove a feature that 
recreation. There is probably no other|"°t 4 little to the charm of the land- 
river in the world that contributes so | Scape. In fact, as the Mayor of Reading, 
much to the greatest happiness of the| himself a member of the Conservancy, 
greatest number. The nearness of the|as stated, the plan would ruin the 
pleasure part of the river to London/ Thames as a pleasure resort. And all to 
makes it one of the most accessible, as | zet rid of what the report speaks of as 
well as delightful, resorts for a half-day | “@ certain amount of inconvenience” that 
holiday. “It is no exaggeration,” says occasionally follows an exceptionally 
one of its admirers, “to state that the | heavy rainfall. 
Thames is a model river for boating, of- In this case the esthetic and sentimen- 
fering as it does not only the perfec-/tal objections are happily reinforced by 
tions of rowing and the quintessence of|the very practical consideration of 
sculling, but also exceptidnal facilities; pounds, shillings, and pence. To destroy 
for punting and canoeing, in the shape | the “amenities” of the Thames would be 
of long reaches of moderate depth, with|to take away the livelihood of thousands 


dalism proposes to turn into a canal! 
The scheme would so reduce the summer 
level 
as 
would 
from 
water. 
islands, or 
called, 
contributes 


low 


generally 


good gravelly bottom and endless side|of persons dwelling permanently along 
streams and backwaters offering all t:.e|its banks. 
solitude and natural charm of an Arca- There is a reasonable suspicion that the 


dian stream.” real purpose of the scheme is not what 
appears upon its face. The local author- 
ities along the river have been complain- 
ing for years that the Thames Conserv- 
ancy does not take adequate measures to 


To those who can afford to spare more 
than half a day at a time, the Thames 
has far more to offer. No foreign visitor 
to England, however short his stay in 
the country, should miss the two days’ 
excursion by launch from Oxford to 
Kingston, or vice versa. Grander scen- 


prevent inundations. “Very well,” replies 
the Conservancy, “we will look into the 


and see what can be done.” It 





matter, 





passing | 


pattern German, the soldier par excel- 


lence, cannot keep a handful of Albanian 


jinsurgents at bay The Serbs point out 
| a fact that has long been forgotten in 
regard to Albania—they say that even 


the Romans could not inspire respect in 
this wild people. They built a road right 
through the country, to reach the Near 
East, and shipped their goods over Du- 
razzo, but they ne attempted to domi- 
nate the Albanians in the mountains 
The Turks have never been able to do 
anything in the of Mallisoria, nor 
|has a Turkish tax collector ever succeed- 
jed in getting money from the inhabitants 
lof the mountains. The Albanians have 
| been accustomed to live by plunder and 
| robbery, and now that this source of sup- 
ply has been cut off, partly by the work 
of civilization carried on by the Serbs, 
partly by the advance of the Greeks, 
they are without means of living. The 
land which was cultivated before the 
war has fallen into barrenness during the 
lincursions made by troops and brigands, 


r 


wilds 


and the Albanian has absolutely no 
means of living. “How shall he pay 
taxes?” a diplomatist who knows the Bal- 


kans asked me. The new Prince cannot 
as yet expect the poverty-stricken Alba- 
nian to contribute anything to the funds 
required to administer the new country, 
l although funds for the reorganization of 
the state are urgently needed. 
Besides the of knowing 
thing of the people over whom he rules, 
‘the Prince von Wied made a great initial 


mistake no- 
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error. He ought to have insisted on the 
loan guaranteed by the Great Powers 
being made over to him before he set sail 
for Durazzo. Turkey has always man- 
aged to keep comparative order in Al- 
bania by means of distributing money 
where it was needed and taking men to 
defend her palaces and public buildings 
in return for the immediate relief given 
in the country. The people there are ac- 
to being ruled by men with 
their hands full of ready money. The 
Prince arrived in Albania almost alone, 
without money, without a proper guard 
which would have inspired his new sub- 
jects with proper respect, and the final 
and most fatal mistake of all was taking 
the Princess and the children with him. 
The Prince's unconsidered flight on board 
the Italian warship was only made at 
the instance of the Princess, who refused 
to leave her husband's side. The diplo- 
matists of Europe now recognize that the 
ruler was most ill-advised in ham- 
himself with women and children 
at such a juncture. 


customed 


new 


pering 


Alone, his first task on arriving at 
would doubtless have been to 
study the military aspect of the place, 
and he would have seen that Durazzo, 
lying as it does on a peninsula, was very 
easy of defence. It is separated from the 
mainland by swamps, further on a deep 
river in a ravine separates it from 
Schiak, the place where the malcontents 
were assembled. Twenty soldiers posted 
with rifles on the banks of the ravine 
could ave made the advance of hun- 
dreds of men impossible, as, carefully 
placed, they would have commanded 
every approach to Durazzo. The Prince 
appears not even to have contemplated 
this means of defending the capital, 
and his future in his adopted country is 
regarded with great pessimism in Vienna. 
Here they consider that a Turkish pasha 
would be the right ruler for Albania. He 
would understand the difficult character 
of the people, would be able to communi- 
cate with them in a language that they 
knew, and would only lend a deaf ear to 
the opposing counsels of Italy and 
Austria. 


The Austria-Hungary 
and Italy, both at home and abroad, has 
become very keen. Both nations wish to 
contravene any action taken by the other 
In Albania, and every forward effort 
made by Austria is followed by a check 
from Italy. It is very doubtful whether 
even the greatest politician could prevail 
against the multitude of counsels offered 
to Wilhelm von Wied And the Mpret 
never passed as a politician. The battle- 
ships hovering Durazzo are no 
doubt a moral support to the Prince, but 
it is certain that he could press his policy 
upon his subjects better without the visi- 
ble sign of the power of the two nations, 
interests in the country are en- 
tirely opposed, just outside. 


The Albanians ask the Prince to dis- 
possess the beys, and to take away the 
land from the twelve great ruling fam- 
ilies, who require a third of its produce 
as rent. The great nationalist party is 
agitating for Albania for the Albanians, 
and calls upon the Prince to free himself 
from the trammels of conflicting inter- 
and to save the country for its 


Durazzo 


rivalry between 


outside 


whose 


eats, 
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people. There is a great work for the 
right man in this unfortunate country, 
which is overrun with agents, all with 
some ulterior object. The ideal ruler, 
however, must be a man of somewhat 
rough methods, not the last word of 
civilization. 

Meanwhile the country remains in a 
state of uproar; discontent is everywhere 
rampant, and the seeds of insurrection, 
which have bein so largely sown by for- 
eign agents, are bearing fruit. L. R. 


“POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY” APPLIED 
TO THE NEW FRENCH CHAMBER 
—SOCIALIST LEADERSHIP. 

Paris, June 6. 

Dr. Gustave Le Bon is applying to “po- 
litical psychology” that scientific method 
which won the consideration of Henri 
Poincaré for the “Evolution of Forces,” 
and the eulogy of Gumplowicz for the 
“Psychology of Crowds” as genial und 
bahnbrechend. Now he gives us a “psy- 
chological dissection” of the new French 
Parliament. “A member of Parliament 
is not an invariable being of fixed mind. 
He constitutes a collective personality 
with the mobility and inconstancy of all 
collective beings. His value depends for 
a little on himself, but much more on the 
group to which he attaches himself. We 
may compare him to a figure whose im- 
portance depends solely on the numbers 
which precede or follow it. 

“The present Parliament seems dis- 
quieting because it numbers a hundred 
Revolutionary Socialists. In truth, their 
projects are revolutionary enough. A 
member of their group has just formu- 
lated them as follows: ‘To expropriate 
the individual and take from him the 
means of production which he now holds, 
so as to socialize them.’ Socialists know 
very well that to ruin the rich industrial 
and commercial classes would fatally 
strike back and ruin the other classes 
also; but that is precisely the end they 
pursue in order to come to a revolution 
which they imagine must turn to profit 
for themselves. Revolutionary in their 
talk, these apostles of a new faith are 
much less so in their thoughts. They 
do not always know how to govern their 
tongues, but masters whom they fear 
oblige them to govern their actions. They 
have a solid hierarchy, and accept timid- 
ly and reverently the programmes im- 
posed by their chiefs, committees, and 
congresses. In the lump, they 
constitute a docile mass whose gregar- 
jous soul is easily handled by their 
leaders. Their feeble personality is en- 
veloped with a very strong collective 
soul, 

“Revolutionary Socialists are danger- 
ous most of all on account of the fear 
they inspire. The timid always stand 
back before the violent. The history of 
our great Revolutionary assemblies has 
constantly verified the law. For 
such psychological reasons, it is to be 
feared that the United Radical party will 
be absorbed by the Socialists. The weak- 
ness of the Radical party is great be- 
cause its convictions are uncertain. It 
will follow Socialists through fear, just 
as the Plain followed Robesplerre 





through fear of the guillotine—which, 
moreover, it did mot escape... 
Surely, Socialists have not more charac- 
ter than their adversaries, but the habit 
of obeying despotic chiefs gives them the 
power which disciplined troops always 
have. 

“ . . The present difficulty is to find 
out whether, from this crowd of legislators 
with opinions all afloat, there will arise 
a few men of tenacious will, capable of 
continuous effort and possessing judg- 
ment enough to distinguish possibilities 
from chimeras. . .' These will know 
—since their judgment is supposed to be 
sure—that the true statesman ought not 
to govern for a class of persons, but for 
all classes of citizens. They will know 
also that vexations imagined by fanatics 
to satisfy their jealousy and rancor would 
lead to the worst of reactions. They must 
have the will to substitute the widest 
tolerance for those low religious perse- 
cutions on which so many Ministries 
have lived till now. . I am not 
unmindful that the realization of such a 
programme is very difficult in a house of 
Parliament divided among ten groups. 
. . . A task like this demands the 
heart of Hercules and the brain of 
Machiavelli. Yes, it is a difficult hour. 
Socialism unites the discontented as Bou- 
langism did. It has for itself the nu- 
merous army of the beaten in life, the 
ambitious, and the unfit.” 8. D. 


The Errant Mushroom 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EPICURE. 


To the true mushroom-lover there are 
dozens of varieties far superior to the 
canned “buttons” that are supposed to 
add flavor to a beefsteak; much better 
than the dried funghi, mostly Boleti, of 
the Italians which are supposed to 
give a sprightly touch to the limp spag- 
hetti of the fixed-price Bohemian din- 
ner; and more delicious than the do- 
mesticated Campestris bought out of 
the grape-baskets at the grocer’s. They 
must be sought for in their oftentimes 
shy and seemingly capricious habitats, 
and eaten as soon as gathered; and 
here begins the lure of the mushroom. 


An ardent and persistent hunter will 
find at least thirty edible kinds of mush- 
rooms during a season beginning in 
May and ending only when the snow 
flies. His trained eye detects them 
during rambles in fields and woods, in 
village streets, on fallen logs, or, as 
Meredith says, on “the rubble of woody 
wreck.” Within a short time I gath- 
ered a goodly mess of the little Micace- 
dus in Washington Square, Manhattan. 
The lawn of a Unitarian church near 
Boston yielded a supply of Atramen- 
tariue for a whole autumn. I rarely 
reached home from my train without 
filling my evening paper with Mica 
cedus, Appendiculatum, Atramentarius, 
or some other delectable mushroom 
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whose habitat, perhaps for that summer 
only, I had learned to know. 


The season begins in May with the 
Morels, which may be looked for around 
the decaying roots of apple trees. It 
was only after several years’ search 
that I came upon enough to enable me 
to test their admirable quality. As au- 
tumn begins one still looks for the faith- 
ful Campestris, the Comatus, or “shag- 
gy mane,” some of the Hypholoma, and 
the “smoky” Hygrophorous. All through 
the summer, especially after frequent 
rains, the mushroom lover is rewarded, 
somewhat capriciously it must be ad- 
mitted, by finding many species that not 
only delight his discoverer’s instinct, 
but furnish also a delicious feast. If 
there is a growth of hemlock he looks 
for the Chanterelles—funnel-shaped, the 
color of yellow ochre, and of an aro- 
matic flavor. He is fortunate if in late 
August he finds in a mown field a dozen 
or more Procera, or “parasol” mush- 
rooms; and the little white Naucina, 
which must be carefully distinguished 
from the Amanitas, which it somewhat 
resembles. 

The seemingly haphazard manner of 
growth of many mushrooms has for me 
a large part of the attraction that lies 
in searching for them. They are “as 
shy as the squirrel, and as wayward as 
the swallow.” Even the staid and in- 
dustrious Campestris cannot be relied 
upon to appear in successive years in 
the same pasture, though it is less like- 
ly to fail you than many other nomadic 
varieties, which are here one year and 
flown the next. The explanation of this 
is quite simple. The mycelium, a 
thread-like network slowly formed un- 
derground, out of which the mushroom 
shoots up in a night, has become ex- 
hausted. But to most persons an ex- 
planation at such times is an unsatis- 
factory substitute for mushrooms. 


I spent a whole afternoon rambling 
through some New Hampshire pastures 
and woods where the conditions appear- 
ed to be perfect for certain summer 
mushrooms. But nothing came of it. 
On my way home I did not like the 
looks of a mongrel dog that seemed 
ready to dispute the road leading by a 
farm-house. To avoid him I took a 
turn through an apple orchard and 
leaped over a stone wall into the larg- 
est and finest growth of the Lepiota 
Procera I had ever seen. The next sum- 
mer I returned with fond anticipation, 
but my friends were gone, like gypsies 
to set up their tents on some other fa- 
vored grounds. 

One morning in the old village where 
I chanced to be living I looked out of 
my window for an observation of the 
weather. The little lawn in front of my 
neighbor’s house was thickly studded 
with what might have been fallen blos- 
soms of the dogwood tree. Where, the 


was now a profuse outbreak of Appen- 
diculatum—“a thousand saw I at a 
glance.” Farther down the street two 
old maiden ladies lived in the peaceful 
retirement of a shaded cottage, a little 
in from the street. There one morning 
was another and most beautiful visita- 
tion of the same mushroom, which I 
confess to have gathered without leave. 


In Boston there is a Mycological So- 
ciety that holds weekly exhibitions dur- 
ing the summer season. There every 
form of “toadstool,” however unusual 
or unimportant, is brought in for wise 
inspection. The “rose-flush’d mush- 
rooms, undivulged last evening,” ap- 
pear there next day to be “named and 
known.” Here I would say a word in 
praise of some of the modest, true, but 
unrecognized scholars of Nature, whom 
I have known in and about that city. 
There was one Davenport, who spent his 
working days at a frame-gilder’s bench, 
and who yet in forty years had become 
so great an authority on ferns that to 
him Professor Gray often sent very 
rare specimens to be named. Hitchings, 
a paperhanger, through years of pa- 
tient devotion became an authority on 
native flowers. It was he who found a 
white cardinal flower, and was said to 
have discovered a wild flower in blossom 
in every month of the year. At the ex- 
hibitions of this society one was sure 
to come across these unassuming and 
patient observers, from whom the shy- 
est of fungi could not hide away. 


I once had occasion to test the en- 
thusiasm and closeness of observation 
of some of these “sharps,” whose know- 
ledge of the subject is far better than 
mine. Henry, a colored boy in my em- 
ploy, once brought to me a large “toad- 
stool” which he had found growing in 
the backyard of the squalid quarters 
where he lived, just outside Boston. At 
a glance I thought I recognized it as 
the Arvensis, or horse mushroom, but 
on looking further down the stem I no- 
ticed differences that made me doubt. I 
sought the higher authority of Mrs. 
Blackford, at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
who promptly said, “Arvensis”; but her 
trained eye at once noted variations 
that put it into another class. She then 
referred me to another authority, who 
likewise said, “Arvensis.” But wiser 
counsel prevailed. “Call up the presti- 
dent of the Mycological Society!” I was 
next advised. As I had expected, he ex- 
claimed, “Arvensis.” 

But Henry’s “toadstool” was as puz- 
zling to him as it had proved to the 
other experts. Finally it went to Pro-| 
fessor Farlow, at Harvard, who could 
only say that to his knowledge no such 
variety had been found in America, 
though it was known in England. One 
loves to wonder by what mysterious 
agency the spores of this mushroom 
were borne to that little yard in Ja- 


Books and Men 


LEGISLATION 
WORDS. 





REMEDIAL FOR 


A tax on werds is proposed by a mag- 
azine writer. He would have Govern- 
ment tax collectors read the newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and books, and haunt 
lecture-rooms, churches, public meet- 
ings, clubs, and afternoon teas—wher- 
ever talk is uttered. Short words should 
be exempt, but polysyllables liable to 
the tax. To speak of the “poor-house” 
should cost you nothing, but “eleemo 
synary institution” might, in the end, 
send you there. 

It is hard to discover the reason for 
this assault upon long words, or for the 
belief that a tax of this kind would pay 
the enormous cost of its collection. Are 
long words—except in the rural news- 
papers, and as a kind of heavy jest— 
in such high favor? Not, surely, in the 
days of “big” novels, full of “good red 
blood,” that “grip” the reader! It was 
not long ago that a fad travelled 
through the schools to the effect that 
only short words, of Saxon origin, were 
to be encouraged. We were to ignore 
the variety and richness of the language 
and pretend that it had not many, but 
few, sources. A ban lay upon ‘“com- 
mence”; pupils were to say “begin” in- 
stead. Not a few boys and girls went 
forth into the world with a hazy notion 
that “commence” was in some sort of 
evil repute, that it was bad form, like 
“cute,” “nice,” and “elegant” in their 
popular significance. 





Although there seems no pressing 
need to discourage long words, there is 
every reason for the foundation of a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
words—short or long. Take, for in- 
stance, that word “big.” Can any one 
doubt that it longs for shorter hours, 
easier work, longer vacations? It is 
abominably abused. Once it led a peace- 
ful existence, employed almost wholly 
(and in its superlative degree) by cir- 
cus men. Now, the political reporter, 
the writer of publishers’ advertise- 
ments, the Hterary critic, and even the 
university professor, keep the poor word 
busy every minute. 


About “proposition” one hesitates to 
speak. It has settled upon the land like 
a blight. Perhaps it is too late to say 
anything on the subject, just as it is 
too late to regret the extermination of 
the passenger pigeon. Why “proposi- 
tion” exercises this siren charm, what 
secret melody dwells in its syllables, 
let those who can, declare. There is a 
type of man upon whose lips it eternal- 
ly hovers. You watch him with a 
dreadful fascination—he will utter the 
word every one hundred and twenty 








night before, was a neatly shaven lawn, 


maica Plain. J. Eastman CHASE. 


seconds, as punctual as the “Old Faith- 
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(nw 
if some magic power made 
for him to say “proposi- 
tion” that he would first turn 
purple, and then choke to death. From | 
Maine to California smoking-cars and | 
clubs are vocal with: “Look here, I) 
said to him, what kind of a proposition | 
Meanwhile, the in 
e Gettysburg Speech about the nation, | 
liberty, and “dedicated to} 
the proposition,” etc., is suffering from | 

of popularity, the re-| 


bad associations. | 


ful” geyser. 
it impossible 


you feel 


is this?” sentence 


th 


conceived in 


a sort inverted 
sult of 


As with words, so with phrases. “Bulk 


large” has bulked large in every news-| 
paper for two or three years, and earn- | 

| 
ed a good rest “Good red blood” lies 


buried beneath a mound of jeers. “Glut- 
is still going strong. 
“Psychological moment” was shyly re- 
suburbs, but the recent 
Presidential patronage of the adjective 
its head peep 
A curious thing about the 


ton for work” 


treating to the 


will, perhaps, cause to 


forth again. | 
' 


many moments of ephe-| 
meral literature is the fact that only a | 


psychological 


few of them were moments, and hard- 
ly any of them were psychological. 
Sometimes they were instants in the 


of inanimate things, like loco- 

A similar case occurred when 
a “human interest story” was written, 
with a seal for its sole character. 


careers 


motives. 


In the small newspaper, “felines,” not 
cats, are still run over by trolley cars; 
“juvenile offenders” are “apprehended” 
by the policemen, and the picnic is 
spoiled when “Jupiter Pluvius puts Old 
Sol to rout.” By far the finest venture 
into flelds ever made by any 
newspaper, to my knowledge, was when 
the of a dance-hall at a 
beach was attested by the fact that it 
“until the wee sma’ 
hours by the devotees of old King Terp- 
siquhar.” 


classic 


popularity 


was frequented 


The subject leads naturally to the 
schoolboy “howlers” recently discussed 
in the Nation. One brilliant gem seems 
to have been missing—that about the 
boy who rendered “Cwsar in Galliam 
venit summa diligentia,” “Cesar came 
into Gaul on top of the diligence.” It 


is a pity that one of the most amusing 


essays ever written on this subject, 
Prof. Brander Matthews’s “On the 
French spoken by those who do not 


should be little known 

The author does not, 
it is true, relate the story of the tour- 
ist who saw the broken spring on the 
cab, and hailed the cocher with: “Oh, I 
say, vous avez cassé votre printemps!” 
He does tell of the famous translation 
of the title of “Love’s Last Shift” — 
“La derni@ére chemise de l'amour,” and 
of the seasick Channel passenger, desir- 
ing to get into his berth, who cried 


speak French,’ 
and hard to find 


faintly to the steward; “Je sens mal; 
o0 est ma naissance?” 


Ermunp Lester Pearson. 








VAMVPLULETEER AND BIOGRAPHER. 
IL. 
We now come to the tracts for and 
jagainst a war with France, which fur- 


|pamphlet, apart from Defoe’s testimony 
and the fact that the authorities must 
have had some reasons for proceeding 
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News for Bibliophiles 


WILLIAM PITTIS: THE DIFFICULTIES OF A 





nished Defoe with his best ammunition 


against Pittis. Between the two parts 
of “The History of the Mitre and; 
Pr ‘ e., on November 23, 1714, (cf. | 


the Evening Post) appeared the “Rea- 


sons for a War with France,” which | 
caused Pittis’s arrest by the messenger | 
of the press, a man named Gray (cf. the | 
Post Boy, December 2-4, 1714). This} 


against Pittis, would seem to be the work 
of our mercenary scribe, since the Week- 
ly Packet* for November 20- 1714, ad- 
vertised the second edition of it as by the 
author of the “History of the Parlia- 
ment,” a work which appears to be the 
compilation already mentioned, viz., “The 
History of the Present Parliament” (1711) 
the dedication to which is signed “W. 
P.”. The same newspaper for December 
4, 1714, assured its readers that Pittis 
was not really arrested, but went vol- 
untarily to the office of the Secretary of 
State, where he was honorably admit- 
ted to bail for £400 (cf. also the Post Boy 
December 7). But the Whig Flying Post 
for December 11-14 published a letter 
making fun of the Tory pamphleteer’s 
honorable bail, recalling the fact that he 
had been pilloried, and asserting that he 
had previously been informed upon for 
a tract entitled “Jus Sacrum.” A private 
gentleman—whom we know from other 
sources to have been William Benson, 
M. P.—had offered to prosecute Pittis 
for “Jus Sacrum,” and his brother Foe 
for pamphlets against the Hanoverian 
Succession, but the design had miscar- 
ried. This letter seems also to show 
that Pittis, after the death of its found- 
er, was connected with Dyer’s notorious 
Newsletter, which is not improbable, 
since Pittis was quite as capable as De- 
foe of writing on both sides of any ques- 
tion, and since Dyer’s written paper had 
the unenviable reputation of changing its 
to suit the views of whatsoever 


o”7 
ef, 


news 


ubscriber it might obtain. 
The Whiggish tone of “Reasons for a 
War with France” would of itself arouse 


suspicions with regard to its author's 
capacity for tergiversation. These suspi- 
cions are greatly increased when we find 
the Evening Post for November 27 and 
December 7, 1714, advertising for the 
week—the pamphlet seems finally 
appeared on December 25, cf. 


-v, 
Packet—“An Argument 


next 
have 
the Weekly 





*Royer (Political State, Nov., 1714, p. 487) 
noted that Pitthe was taken Into custody on Nov. 


30, 1714, on a warrant from Lord Townshend 
Ile gave (pp. 433-437) the s«ubetance of the 
pamphlet with the surprising comment that it 


‘begun to create strange Jealousies, in the Minds 
of the People, and even to affect public Credit."’ 
Powsibly, though be seems to write as a Whig, 
Pittia’s real purpose was to orge upon the new 
Whig government a belligerent attitude towards 





France which It would have been inconvenient for 
them to take. 





against a War with France. Wherein the 
Pamphlet entitled Reasons for a War are 
thoroughly examined, and fully refut- 
ed By the Author of the Mitre and 
Purse.” But, as we have just seen, de- 
foe asserted that Pittis was the author 
of the tract last named, and internal 
evidence seems to show that Defoe was 
right. It is at least certain that the two 


| hackney writers knew a great deal about 


each other, and that at this juncture 
they were not on good terms, for on 
February 19, 1715 (cf. the Evening Post) 
Pittis published, throygh Baker, a tract 
entitled “Queen Anne Vindicated from 
the Base Aspersions of some late Pam- 
phiets,” in which he attacked Defoe vig- 
orously, and added to the latter's bibliog- 
raphy, not only the “Secret History of 
the Secret History,” but a certain “Mem- 
oirs of the Conduct of Her Late Majes- 
ty and Her Last Ministry, Relating to 
the Separate Peace with France” (Lon- 
don, S. Keimer, 1715, 8vo, 80 pp.). This 
tract purported to be “By the Right Hon- 
ourable the Countess of " but it 
is surely Defoe’s, and, ironically enough, 
it was given to him by no less a person 
than James Crossley, with the result 
that we have the amusing spectacle of 
the most acute of Defoe’s early bibliog- 
raphers and one of the most stanch be- 
lievers in his probity supporting a con- 
temporary attribution put forward to 
discredit him, and certainly warranted to 
produce that effect in any discriminat- 
ing reader. That Pittis and no other 
was the Queen’s defender, Defoe’s assail- 
ant, and the anticipator of Crossley as a 
bibliographer, is clear, not only from 
abundant internal evidence of his author- 
ship, but from an ascription to him in 
a contemporary hand to be found in a 
copy of “Queen Anne Vindicated,” owned 
by Yale University. This tract also 
proves that Pittis, like Defoe and other 
pamphleteers of the time, was an adept 
at disowning his own productions—“The 
History of the Mitre and Purse” and 
“Reasons for a War with France”—and 
that he was sought out by printers such 
as Samuel Keimer—who links Defoe with 
Benjamin Franklin—when they needed 
pamphlets to keep their presses busy. 


We next find Pittis early in May, 1715, 
brought up in court to answer for writ- 
ine “Reasons for a War with France” 
(cf. Dawkes, May 7). With him was 
Defoe, charged with a libel against the 
Earl of Anglesey. My notes indicate 
that Defoe was found guilty on July 12, 
along with other political offenders who 
had come up in May, but I find no refer- 
ence to Pittis. This need not force us 
to acquit the latter of having written 
“Reasons for a War with France,” since 
he may have escaped trial, much as De- 
foe later escaped punishment, and per- 
haps for the same reason, to wit, former 
and promised future services as a pam- 
phieteer in the Whig interest. 

We now enter upon the most impor- 
tant phase of Pittis’s career, his work 
as a biographer. On April 12, 17156. 
Curll advertised in the Post Boy a bilog- 
raphy of the celebrated physician, Dr. 
John Radcliffe. It has long been known 
that Pittis was the author of this hasty 
and not very interesting compilation, 
which speedily passed, according to ad- 
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vertisements, into a second edition | do than another thing, it was to quote 
reached a third in 1716, and a fourth in| himself. 

1736. What has escaped attention al- | The earliest indication I have found of 
most completely is the fact that there is | attention being paid to the by 
fairly convincing evidence that Pittis was| 5... writer of the “Memoirs” 
also the first biographer of Charles Mon- 


statement 


of Sir Ste- 


iphen Fox that he was also the biog- 

tagu, Earl of Halifax; of Dr. South, and rapher of Dr. Radcliffe, the Earl of Hali- 
of Sir Stephen Fox. | fax, and Dr. South is given in the 
In the preface to the “Memoirs of the | “Notes on Men and Books” jotted down 
Life” of the worthy last named (London,|»y Edward Harley, second Earl of Ox- 
John Sackfield and J. Roberts, 1717, 8vo, | ferd, and published in Notes and Quer- 
viii + 104 pp.; fol. 1807; oct. 1811) | jes (2nd Ser., ix, 417 seq.). Under the 
we find the following paragraph: head of Montagu, however, the Earl 
“As for the Author, howsoever mis-| gave a note contradicting in part the in- 
represented by a certain Person, whom formation given under the head of Fox, 
he could name with some Disadvantage | drawn from the paragraph in the pre- 
to his Profession and Character, for one | face to the “Memoirs” quoted above. He 
of Mr. Curll’s Hacks, he is not asham’d | wrote, “His Life |i. e., that of Halifax] 
of having it known, that he is the very| wrote by a very indifferent hand, even 
Man that wrote Dr. Radcliff's, the Earl|that scoundrel John Oldmixon. Printed 
of Halifax, and Dr. South’s Life, which | for Curll, 8vo, 1715.” It is not my busi- 

| 


ness to defend Oldmixon’'s character, nor 


have not met with so ill a Reception 

(notwithstanding Thinas have been|can I pretend to be an expert on his 
crowded into the last for Posthumous| writings, but from my knowledge of | 
Works, which he does not hold himself| him and of Pittis, I am morally certain 
answerable for) as to fling him into the that it was the latter, not the former, 


and collected the 
the fact that 


the memoir 
poems of Halifax, despite 


list of Triobularian Scriblers.” who wrote 


Although I do not know who the “cer- 


tain Person” was and although I should|a Whig would have been a fitter person 
not like to have to parse the phrase, | to undertake such a task than a man 
“for one of Mr. Curlls Hacks,” I think | bred a Tory. 

that the gist of this paragraph is suf-| wy reasons are briefly as follows: We 





ficiently clear, and after an examination 
of the four biographies in question, I} radcliffe for Curll and that 1715 
am strongly inclined to give them all|haq become something of a renegade to 
to Pittis. This has not been done by | pi, High Church and 
the writers of the articles on Fox, Hali- 
fax, and South in the Dictionary of Na- what affected and academic and 
tional Biography, although the Rev. Al- la free use of padding, which on 
exander Gordon, writing on South, was, | support the claim made in the “Memoirs” 


}know that Pittis wrote the biography of 
by 


Tory sentiments 


style 


seem 


he | 


We find in all thefour biographies a some- | 


| 
| 


as the children say in their game,|o¢ pox that they were written by one 
“burning,” when he referred to William |man, and to point back to the style and 
Pittis's ballad, “The Battle Royal.”| methods of compilation used by Pittis | 
These verses, which dealt with the So-/|pefore 1715. Moreover, we discover that 
cinian controversy between Dr. South/tne “Memoirs” of Halifax appropriates 





and Dr. William Sherlock, had also sa- |some pages from Pittis’s “History of the 
tirized Dr. Thomas Burnet, Master Of |phird Session of the Last Parliament,” 
the Charterhouse, and they have been |ajthough so Tory a performance is a 
quoted in part, without attribution t0/ strange source of information for a bi- 
Pittis, in Leslie Stephen's article on Dr. | ographer of a Whig statesman, and that 
Burnet in the great Dictionary. Stephen | there is reason to think that 
quoted from the copy printed in Nich-|o¢ the life of Halifax utilized, 
ols’s edition of “The Original Works of | siderable abridgment, Pittis’s 
William King, LL.D., Advocate of Doc-|of the Present Parliament 
tors Commons” (I, 221-222), but, if one/tion.” One or two special 
may judge from the note on p. 210, the /to connect the biography of Halifax with 
name of the author of the ballad was un-/|that of South, and other touches appear 
known to King’s editor in 1776. The in-|to connect the latter with that of Fox, 
sertion, however, of the entire poem in| 
those “Memoirs” of South, which Pittis 
claims to have written (pp. 128-129), and | 
the comments there made upon it, sug- 
gest the suspicion that the author of the 


the author 
with 

“History 
and Convoca- 





con- 


touches seem 


|}Cromwellians. Finally, in the “Memoirs” 
of Fox we find a long quotation from 
|The Case of the Church of England's 
Fairly Stated,” pamphlet 


| Memorial a 


ballad was also the author of the|by Pittis to which he was wont to recur 
“Memoirs,” especially as the approxi-|My own conviction that he was Fox's 
mate date of the satiric verses, 1695, | biographer is strengthened also by the 


|fact that in the “Memoirs” of that states- 
jman an unconscionably quotation 
lis made from a pamphlet men - 
tioned in this discussion of Pittis’s works, 


corresponds with the period when Pittis 
was still moving in church and univer- 
sity circles. What definite authority Mr. 
Gordon had for his attribution of the 
verses to Pittis has thus far escaped | viz., “Dutch Generosity and English 
me, and I have not been in a position) Gratitude” (1712). It is, of course, a haz- 
to determine when they first appeared |ardous, not to say a reprehensible, pro- 
in print, but it is reasonable to hold that | cedure to make the attribution of this 
the insertion of a poem somehow con-|tract to Pittis depend in part upon its 
nected with Pittis in the volume dealing | wholesale exploitation in the “Memoirs” 
with South helps to strengthen the for-|of Fox, and then to urge that exploita- 
mer writer's claim to the authorship of | tion as additional confirmation of the 
the “Memoirs” of the latter. If there| view that the “Memoirs” of Fox were 
was one thing Pittis was more likely to|compiled by Pittis; but I have been 


long 
already 


je. g.,the extravagant denunciation of the} 








strongly impressed Pittis’s tendency 
to pad his writings with quotations from 
and I find 


the |} to 


by 


his own former productions, 
the d 


make one assign them to the same hand, 


much in tract an in WOOK 


and that the band of a journalist trained 
n the School of Defoe, but with an aca- 
lemic background denied to that monarch 


of the Fourth Pstat« At the very least, 
given the facts that Pittis was the bi- 
ographer of Radcliffe and that the writer 
ff the life of Fox claimed to be the 

rapher of lKRadcliffe, Halifax, and 
South, and taking into consideration the 
similarities of style, substance, and meth- 


ods of compilation to be discovered in the 
four works, the first three of which were 
nterprises of one publisher, Curll, we 
eem able to make out a fairly strong 
case for ranking Pittis as one of the 
most important of the biographers of his 
day, and we are warranted in asking 
whether a closer study of his writings 
ind of other anonymous biographies of 
the period might not yield valuable re- 
sults. 

My remaining information with regard 
tu Pittis is very meagre. In the weekly 


published by Read we find on October 25, 
1718, some doggerel intended to be 
at the bonfire of the 
iwo of the lines 
“Weekly Medley and Heraclitus, 

With other iy 


spoken 


November l’ifth. 


were: 


Wornks of inxen Pettus.” 


This couplet would have ant little 


if | 


t, made 


Trit 


to me had not, before encountering 


some investigation of two small 


lewspapers—dJleraclitus Ridens, a sheet 


in the dialogue torm oft l, lestrange, 
Which began a short career at the end 
of January, 1718, and the Weekly Med- 
ley, Which started its slightly more im- 
portant course at the end of July The 
fory politics of the former and some 
of its stylistic features made me quite 
ontident that the writer in Read's was 
ot mistaken in pointing to Pittis as its 
editor or “author.” If he wrote the 
number for May 1 (No. 14), he was then 
at the seat of Lord Delaware in Hamp- 
shire, and it would seem that the bad 
habits to which Read's bears witness 
had not caused him to lose all his re- 
pectable acquaintances. I am quite sure 
that he wrote the number for July 24, 
which attempts—vainly—to defend Defoe 
from the charge of editing a monthly 
compilation for the Tories, Mercurius Po 


the 
his material in another 
ed for the Whigs, 
nicus. The two 
for a 
had 
I strongly suspect 
for the fact 
Weekly Mediecy for January 10, 


liticus, and at same time utilizing 
design- 
Britan- 
journalists, both of whom 
William 
recon- 
that Pittis 
that the 


1719, con- 


monthly 
Vercurius 
named 


worked publisher 


Boreham, probably become 


ciled, and 


was responsible 


tained a long extract from a pamphlet 
by Defoe against Bishop Hoadly, with 
fulsome praise of the performance. Still, 


it is hazardous to draw inferences from 
facts that so readily themselves 
other interpretations— Defoe himself 
might have been in temporary charge of 
the Weekly Medley. He had nothing to 
do with it in October, 1719, however, for 
on the third of that month the paper was 
attacking the then famous author of 
“Robinson Crusoe” in a way that con- 
trasted strangely with the attitude tak- 


lend to 
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en towards him in January. There is 
reason to suspect that Pittis had been 
supplanted as editor, in or about June, 
1719, by a certain William Bond, known 
to close students of Addison and Aaron 
Hill, an intimate of Duncan Campbell's 
circle, and perhaps a collaborator with 
Defoe in the biography of the deaf and 
dumb conjurer that usually passes with- 
out question as the work of the better- 
known writer. But Bond's relations 
with Defoe form another story, and Pit- 
tis’s editorial career in 1718-19 must, I 
fear, unless some one 


remain obscure, 


is able to spend a good deal of time in- 


vestigating the unimportant matter. 

I have only one other entry with re- 
Pittis. The St. James Evening 
November 21-24, 1724, contain- 
of his death, referring 
who had been 
Queen Anne's reign. The 
of Defoe cannot but regret 
no more is known of the life of a 
touched that of the 
arch-journalist of the period at so many 
but perhaps a lover of his kind 
will be unable to find in the sordid facts 
brought out by research sufficient ex- 
for this attempt to disturb the kind- 
that covered for two cen- 
almost forgotten name. 

W. P. TRENT. 


gard to 
Post 


ed a short 


for 
notice 
to him as “a noted writer” 
in 
biographer 

that 
man 


punished 


whose career 


points; 


cunse 
ly dust has 


turies an 


Correspondence 


DEMOCRACY AND DIRECT LEGISLA- 
TION, 

To THe Epiror or THE NATION: 

clamor for more de- 
as a cure for the ills of democ- 
have it, need to consider whe- 
direct legisla- 
This phase 
emphasized in my 
experience. A _ high- 
school boy-—a pupil of mine—called at my 
house to solicit my signature to 
an initiative petition proposing an amend- 


the 


Sirk: Those 


racy 


who 
moc 
racy a we 


ther the means proposed 


tior obtain the end sought. 


of the 


mind by a 


question was 


recent 
lately 


Constitution. I at 
he came to be cir- 
this petition, since the initiative 
of the Constitution contem- 

this be only by 
The boy explained tha 


ment to State 


ce asked him how 
culat ns 

provision 
that 
qualified electors 


plates shall done 


a per whom he mentioned by name, 
had offered 
cents per 


son, 
several other 
name for all the 
they could He 
pretty well, At a 
store several men had sign- 
the 
Hie was not aware 
He 


cents 


him and boys 


three names 


to this petition obtain. 


was doing he said 
neigh 
ed 

that 


that 


oring 


without reading petition, saying, 
it was all right.” 
violating the law. 
interested in the 

The law requires him to make 
that he is himself a qualified 
and that he knows the 
to How this boy of sixteen 
could make such affidavit was not clear 
He supposed that the man, who lived in 
town, would have him do this 
just as if he were really qualified, or 
that the man, after getting the names, 
would himself make affidavit that he him- 


self circulated the petition and obtained 


he might be 


was only three 
per name 
affidavit 
elector signers 


be such 


another 





the names. He said that the father of 
another boy had been asked to sign fo: 
his son, making his affidavit for him. He 
said that he had “got wise” that all was 
not right and that he had dropped the 
matter. This last came to me in a con- 
versation on the following day. 

The point that I wish to emphasize 
here is not the illegality of the proceed. 
ing—that would probably have been look- 
ed after sooner or later. I am compelled 
to ask—sympathetic as I am towards 
complete democracy—just how the ills of 
democracy are cured by such “democrat- 
ic” procedure as the foregoing? Yet the 
possibility of this sort of thing inheres 
at all times in direct legislation. It 
points again to our great fallacy of re- 
form through legislation. 

L. A. CHASE, 
Hancock High School. 
Hancock, Mich., May 26. 


IMMIGRATION FROM THE ORIENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The problem of Oriental immigra- 
tion is so complex that it will be a mis- 
fortune of the first magnitude if this 
question is allowed to go by default, or 
any attempt is made to settle it without 
thorough, painstaking, and sympathetic 
investigation. 

The writer is a native and long resi- 
dent of New York, but for some years 
has been an “adopted” Californian. Real- 
izing how hard it.is for people who live 
at a distance to appreciate fully this 
great problem, it has seemed to me 
worth while to present my views, which 
are those of an Easterner on the ground. 

The first point that needs to be made 
clear is the matter of relative density of 
population. People know, of course, in a 
general way, that the Atlantic seaboard 
is more densely populated than the Paci- 
fic; but few actually realize that the 
combined census returns for the great 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia show a population only a little 
larger than one-half that of the city of 
New York. Without further argument, 
it will be at once evident to any thought- 
ful reader that the Pacific States are not 
in a position to desire any considerable 
alien population. The Eastern States 
may be able to welcome, by the hundred 
thousand, foreigners of a type that can- 
not be assimilated; but at present the 
Pacific States cannot with safety assume 
such a burden. 

For any real understanding of the 
situation, it should be noted, in the sec- 
ond place, that the people of the Coast 
States are in a measure isolated from the 
thickly populated districts of the United 
States. To the east lies Nevada, with an 
area exceeding that of New York State 
and Pennsylvania combined, yet support- 
ing a population of only about fifty thou- 
sand in all; and adjoining it on the 
south is the vast State of Arizona, with 
approximately three times as many in- 
habitants. It thus happens that the 
three million people who thinly fringe 
the Pacific slope are separated from the 
more densely populated centres by hun- 
dreds of miles of mountain and desert, 
spanned at great intervals by long 
stretches of lonely, single-track railway. 





Over against this somewhat isolated 
outpost of Caucasian civilization lies 
China with a population of 450,000,000 
crowded into an area but little larger 
than that of the United States, and Ja- 
pan, supporting its 50,000,000 inhabitants 
upon a territory about the size of Cali- 
fornia. That these prolific Eastern na- 
tions greatly need an outlet for surplus 
population is obvious; and it is equally 
clear that they would ultimately overflow 
our inviting shores in great waves were 
there no barriers to prevent. 


A careful investigation could not fail 
to discredit the offhand judgment (now, 
doubtless, prevalent in some quarters) 
that the restiveness of the people of the 
Coast is the result of race prejudice 
merely. Some race prejudice there no 
doubt is; but that is not the factor which 
has brought the immigration question 
to an issue. The Chinese have long been 
on the Coast; but their retiring ways and 
the fact that their business activity is 
limited for the most part to a few special 
fields has made their presence little felt. 
The coming of the Japanese has put an 
entirely new face upon the matter. At 
least four factors have contributed to 
this result: (1) The numbers in which 
the Japanese have come; (2) the fact 
that immigration from Japan is not con- 
trolled by our Federal Government; (3) 
the economic disturbance caused by this 
immigration, and (4) the attitude taken 
by the Japanese themselves. 

The thing of prime importance in 
this whole question is that a definite 
understanding regarding Oriental immi- 
gration be reached while matters are yet 
in the incipient stage. Now is the time 
to settle the matter, while the situation 
is well within our control. If it is al- 
lowed to drift along, there is grave dan- 
ger that we shall bequeath to the next 
generation a problem which they will 
be unable to handle. The Chinese alone 
could repeople the United States two or 
three times over without depopulating 
their own country. And those who have 
seen at first hand conditions in the 
Southern States, where two races come 
into daily contact and yet may not 
amalgamate, will surely agree that it 
would be little short of a crime to allow 
an analogous situation to develop in an- 
other large section of our country—a sit- 
uation which in this case would be fur- 
ther complicated by the attitude of the 
home governments of the alien peo- 
ples. 

Dr. 8S. L. Gulick, who has recently been 
lecturing in the United States in the 
interest of the Japanese, has de- 
scribed in an interesting way the 
elaborate bureau of information main- 
tained by the Japanese, whereby 
agents in every country gather accurate 
information bearing on all important 
questions for the use of the home Gov- 
ernment. It is very probable, therefore, 
that conditions on the Pacific Coast are 
better known in Tokio than in Wash- 


ington. If this be a fact, the moral ts 


obvious. 

In conclusion I would add a suggestion 
or two: (1) That it ought not to be re- 
garded as an evidence of ill-will towards 
any nation that the people of the United 
States desire that the Pacific Coast shall 
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remain in the unquestioned possession of 
Caucasians, and (2) that it is not by any 
means inevitable that a righteous solu- 
tion of this question can be reached only 
through an adjustment which requires a 
wholesale sacrifice of the well-being of 
our own citizens. It would not be un- 
natural, of course, that the nations of 
the Orient, as they develop and push for- 
ward to places in the world family, should 
at first fail to realize that manhood’s es- 
tate brings with it responsibilities and re- 
straints aswell as honorsand privileges. 
But it may ultimately become clear to all 
that, in questions such as the one now 
under discussion, it may be the duty of 
an Oriental people to submit cheerfully, 
to restrictions that are essential to the 
social and economic well-being of a 
friendly neighbor. H. C. NuTtIna. 
Berkeley, Cal., June 1. 





“ONE OF THE GIANTS.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: “One of the Giants” in your Edu- 
cational Number shocks me somewhat, 
because it pictures vividly a state of 
affairs to which I am a stranger. The 
writer who casts a stone at one of the 
Giants asks, “What has the English de- 
partment done to help this union (of 
English with the classics)? Are they 
(the instructors) ready to give up a sin- 
gle one of their remaining requirements 
in philology and medizvalism so as to 
allow the English student time to do a 
small amount of work in the classics?” 
The second question he answers with an 
emphatic no. 

If he would turn to the far Western 
edge of this big continent, he would find 
an institution of some 5,000 students 
with a department which permits and 
encourages future teachers of English 
to smile sweetly at Ulphilas and the other 
Giant grinning at the gate and to pass 
them by. The department of English 
of the University of California is glad 
to accept certain units of university 
credit in Latin and Greek in place of 
credit in English philology. It does not 
demand specifically an acquaintance with 
either one of the Giants even for the 
degree of Ph.D. 

Some time ago a waggish student of 
mine defined philology as the love of 
mere talk, the love of logs or dry sticks. 
But he added that in truth he had de- 
rived a benefit from his courses in Old 
English, Beowulf, Middle English, and 
Chaucer which was far greater than the 
benefit derived from all other courses. 
Frequently philology offers the student 
a definite serious mental drill which is 
too often lacking in the courses in Eng- 
lish literature and the classics. Doesn't 
philology serve well to offset the pleas- 
ing entertainments offered as courses of 
instruction in Tennyson, Dryden, and 
Johnson? Wouldn't it be well for the 
gushing student of “Hamlet” or “The 
Everlasting Mercy” to follow the method 
pursued in the course of Beowulf or 
Chaucer? Isn't the history of the Eng- 
lish language perhaps more valuable 
than the mechanical substitution of Eng- 
lish for Latin words in what is called a 
course of instruction in Virgil? 


in the nature of the non-philological 
courses into which students are crowded. 
Georcs A. SMITHSON. 
Berkeley, Cal., June 9. 


THOMAS SPENCER JEROME. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of May 14 appeared 
an extended notice of the untimely death 
of Thomas Spencer Jerome. Few will 
ever know how much the world of clas- 
sical scholarship has lost by the sudden 
arrest of his pen at the very moment 
when many years of careful, critical 
study of the Latin historians were com- 
ing to their fruitage. Among those who 
have followed Mr. Jerome's career with 
deep interest was Prof. Charles Mills 
Gayley, now head of the department of 
English literature in the University of 
California. It was in the early eighties, 
while the latter was assistant professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan, 
that Mr. Jerome came under his stimu- 
lating influence. The friendship then 
formed was never interrupted. It was 
te experience the renewal of personal 
converse during the coming summer. 
The following letter, written by Mr. Je- 
rome to his former instructor, explains 
itself. It is dated a week before his death, 
apd was overtaken by the notice that 
Villa Castello and its choice historical 
treasures had lost their master—‘“Master 
Tom,” as those about him affectionately 
called him. The letter is so piquant in 
flavor, and touches so interestingly upon 
the great work which Jerome had in 
hand, that I make no apology for hav- 
ing prevailed upon Professor Gayley to 
furnish it for publication. The “chap- 
ters of the Potboiler,” to which allusion 
is made, are reprints from “Roman Mem- 
ories in the Landscape Seen from Capri.” 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope that 
the deft and experienced literary hand 
of Professor Gayley may be freed suffi- 
ciently from other tasks to attempt an 
adequate salvage from the notes and 
other literary materials left by his one- 
time pupil. WILLIAM FREDERIC Baps. 
Berkeley, June 1. 





Cal., 





Villa Castello, 
Capri, Italy. 
5 April, 1914. 
My dear Gayley: 

It’s a long time since your letter came 
and my silence may suggest a phlegmatic 
attitude towards your really delightful 
announcement of the projected sojourn 
of the Gayley family in these parts. But 
such an inference, however specious, 
would be a shocking inversion of the 
truth, and I look forward with the great- 
est pleasure to seeing you much and 
often. Furthermore, I hope that Madam 
Sallie—if my advanced age permits this 
familiarity—will not hold herself aloof 
from Capri this time. There are 
circumstances which mitigate my appar- 
ent moroseness, such as Gastralgic Aneu- 
roses and the like, but they have dwelt 
in me too much for me to wish to dwell 
on them. They had this effect on the 
course of historical criticism, however, 
that they kept me from getting out more 





The grave weakness seems to lie not 





than a Pot-Boiler last winter; and the 





so much in the insistence on philology as Magnum Opus (handled after the manner 


|of the famous discussion of the Snakes 
‘in Iceland, to a considerable extent) 
withholds itself from a waiting world for 
the present. It seems to need a substi- 
tution of Scandal for Sawdust before it 
makes its appeal to those who are stimu- 
lated by the meretricious character of 
its title. (Old , however, shies 
the title, attributing to the many a vir- 
tue too meticulous to endure or embrace 
a treatise with the strange device—say— 
“Institutes of Roman Vice.) 


I am sending you under another cover 
as many chapters (reprints) of the Pot- 
Boiler as it seems decent to inflict on 
you. Were it not that some lynx-eyed 
post-office official might call on you for 
letter postage, I'd inscribe a dedication 
in something like these terms: 

Te C MB. Git 

Recollecting his facility in embodying 
wit in erudition and informing erudition 
with wit, whereby the dichotomy isa syn- 
thesized into the higher unity of true 
scholarship, and relying on the soundness 
of the aim to excuse the imperfection of 
the results, the author bespeaks his be- 
nevolent toleration of these derivatives of 
“Freshman Latin” “Memories.” 

Well, let me know when to look for 
you. The summer in this part of the 
world is generally delightful, and made 
additionally so by the absence of “trip- 
pers” and morbific chills in churches, 
museums, and everywhere else. But, no 
doubt, I am supplying my grandmother 
with certain superfluous dietetic instruc- 
tions. With pleasant anticipations of the 
Coming of the Gayleys, and with warm- 
est regards, I remain most sincerely 
yours, THOMAS SPENCER JEROME. 


A FRENCH SCHOLAR. 


To THe Epiror or THe NATION: 


Sir: Attention should be called in 
America to a very scholarly contempo- 
rary French writer on eighteenth-century 
histrionics in France and Germany, who, 
even in his own country, is known only 
to an élite. We refer to M. Jean Jacques 
Olivier (Francillon), who writes under a 
pseudonym formed by discarding his 
family name and preserving his three 
Christian names. M. Emile Faguet has 
called him “the Theseus of all the li- 
brary and archive labyrinths.” In 1900, 
when scarcely more than a boy, his first 
volume appeared, “Voltaire et les Comé- 
diens interprétes de son ThéAtre,” based 
on the newspapers, correspondence, me- 
moirs, engravings, and unpublished docu- 
ments of the period. This work was fol- 
lowed the next year by the first volume 
of a de lure series, richly illustrated, 
numbered, and limited to 250 copies, “Les 
Comédiens francais dans les Cours 4d’Al- 
jlemagne au XVIIle siécle.” In order to 
jcarry on more easily his researches in 
this connection in the German libraries 
jand archives, M. Jean Jacques Olivier es- 
tablished himself for several years at 
Heidelberg, where he even found time to 
act as reader in French literature at 
the University, and so acquired a talent as 
lecturer which has placed him in the front 
rank of graceful Parisian conférencters. 
The initial velume in this series is en- 
titled “La Cour électorale palatine” and 
opens with a very complimentary preface 
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from the pen of M. Faguet. The next 
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table series was closed last 
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alle 
present moment M. Jean 
Jacques Olivier is busy on a volume de- 
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| Literature 
| UNION AND CONFEDERATE STRAT- 
EGY. 

| Bull Run, Its Strategy and Tactics. By 
| R. M. Johnston. Boston: Houghton 
| Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

A satisfactory account of any mill- 
|tary operation consists essentially in 
/}an exposition, with respect to each of 
| the opposing forces, of plans, of re- 
sources, and of execution. These three 
phases cannot be sharply separated one 
from another. There is necessarily an 
overlapping of plans and resources, for 
|the statement of a plan includes the 
| specification and some description of an 
|objective; and this involves ordinarily 
an indication, however incomplete and 
indefinite, of resources. The details of 
the latter come as a preliminary to the 


| 


movements. 

In the work before us the author in- 
idicates the strategic attitude of the 
| Union and Confederate forces with re- 
spect not only to the campaign of Bull 
| Run, but also and very proverly to the 
war in general. Treating of the cam- 
paign, he places himself first on the 
side of the North, mentions with brief, 
judicious description the prominent of- 
ficers on that side, discusses the stra- 
tegic situation, and describes the plan 
adopted for a Federal advance. He 
designates Harper’s Ferry and Manas- 
sas Junction as two points next to 
Washington and Richmond in strategic 
importance—Harper’s Ferry as an ad- 
vance depot and the point where the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad crosses the 
Potomac, passing from Federal into 
Confederate territory; and Manassas 
Junction as the point where the one 
railway coming eastward from the 
Shenandoah Valley joins the one con- 
necting Washington with Richmond. 
“An offensive movement,” he says, “from 
Washington towards Richmond was, 
from the first moment, clearly indicated, 





my poor mind, in the following quota-| flanked by a subsidiary movement to 
tion from the Rev. Mr. Tuckwell’s “Rem- | seize Harper’s Ferry, and thence posst- 
iniscences of Oxford,” chapter 8: “Clever| bly to operate south along the Valley 
Mlaydes in epigram and pun, though | of the Shenandoah, or southeast across 
sumaines satire, \rthur Rid- | the Blue Ridge, to the Valley of the Rap- 
™ pil ia os Prec es gga Pes | pahannock, in direct support of the main 
Ape psres advance.” With respect to the enemy he 
was | #dds: “The Southern outlook was de- 
.|fensive, for the Southern States claim- 
ed merely to remain outside the Union; 
they had no policy of repression, that 
of invasion or the offensive.” 
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Potomac with a considerable mass of 
infantry and artillery.” 


On the side of the Confederates, R. E. 
Lee, with the rank of major-general, 
commanded all the forces in Virginia, 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston commanded 
at Harper’s Ferry, and Gen. Beauregard 
at Manassas Junction. From Washing- 
ton troops were pushed across the Po- 
tomac to Arlington Heights, opposite 
the capital, and to Alexandria, the start- 
ing point of the railway to Richmond. 
These movements, together with the dis- 
positions in Washington and the march 
of Patterson’s column, may be consid- 
ered as the strategic deployment, which 
was completed by the arrival of Patter- 
son on the Potomac about the first of 
June. The plan originally formed or 
adopted by Gen. Scott appears in a dis- 
patch which he addressed to Gen. Mc- 
Dowell on June 3, calling for “an esti- 
mate of the number and composition of 
a column to be pushed towards Manassas 
Junction, and perhaps the Gap [west- 
ward along the railway], say, in four 
or five days, to favor Patterson’s attack 
on Harper’s Ferry.” To this communi- 
cation McDowell replied on the follow- 
ing day, to the effect that “the actual 
entire force at the head of the column 
should, for the purpose of carrying the 
position of Manassas,” number about 
18,000 men of all arms. From this ex- 
change of correspondence it appears 
that “to favor Patterson’s attack on 
Harper’s Ferry it was intended to make 
what was viewed as a subordinate at- 
tack at Manassas Junction.” On June 
14 Gen. Johnston withdrew from Har- 
per’s Ferry towards Winchester. His 
force numbered about 5,000 men, includ- 
ing among its officers the modest, indif- 
ferent-looking colonel who was to come 
out of the campaign as_ Brig.-Gen. 
“Stonewall” Jackson. Patterson had the 
news of Johnston’s withdrawal on the 
afternoon of the 15th, but so great was 
his prudence, so cumbersome his army, 
that it was not till forty-eight hours lat- 
er that he crossed the Potomac. He 
thereupon exhibited such inertness that 
by the middle of July the idea of his 
executing any decisive operation had to 
be abandoned and the plan was chang- 
ed so as to make the principal move- 
ment an advance upon Manassas, to be 
conducted by Gen. McDowell, Patterson 
heing relegated to the secondary réle 
of keeping Johnston from going to the 
support of Beauregard at Manassas 
Junction. Before describing the execu- 
tion of this plan, the author gives a de- 
tailed description of the forces on each 
side. Two chapters are then given to 
the advance to the field of battle, three 
chapters to the battle, and the three last 
chapters to the Federal retreat, statis- 
ties, and conclusion. 

The work is judiciously proportioned 
and is based upon the most authentic 
sources of information, including the 
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battlefield itself, which the author stud-| the six other maps ite the same| date or hour. The time covered by the 


ied in company with army officers. The 


}country no such railway appears. The) 


battle is divided into periods, but not 


reader will be inspired by the author’s/railways coming from the south and | as clearly and explicitly as a proper co- 
deep and intelligent interest in his sub-| west and uniting at Manassas Junction/| ordination of the movements calls for. 


ject. 


He will understand without dif-|are shown on four maps as forming an| We have said enough 


to indicate the 


ficulty his exposition of the plans of the| acute angle, and on two as forming an/ sort of strain to which the reader's mind 


opposing commanders and his statement} 
of the forces at their command, except | 
as regards the artillery. On the Fed- | 
eral side the largest unit was the di-! 
vision. For each division the strength | 
is given in number of men, including ar-| 
tillery and cavalry. The artillery at- 
tached to the several divisions is indi- 
cated only by units of organization, not 
by number of pieces. That number is 
treated separately, without reference to/| 
the tactical units to which the pieces 
are attached. On the Confederate side! 
the largest unit is the brigade. As in| 


| of them (facing p. 


| lacking. 


| obtuse angle. Troops, or tactical units, 
are represented on six maps. 

It goes without saying that the desig- 
nation for the several units that 
adopted for the maps should be used 
in the text, or vice versa. In three 
of the six maps referred to, this 
| obvious principle is violated. In one 
114) the unconven- 
tional signs and peculiar numerical des- 
ignations call for a legend which is 
On several of the maps the 
names of roads and watercourses re- 
ferred to are not given. Thus, on page 


is 


| thor 


the case of the Federals, the reader is| 168, one reads of “two regiments facing 


left to determine for himself the num-! east on either side of the Warrenton) 
On the map to which this | 


ber of pieces attached to the battle! | Turnpike. - 
units; but he finds himself unable to| refers the Warrenton Turnpike, though | 
do it. With reference to the I Corps, | shown, is not recognizable by name or | 
Beauregard’s, 


the Artillery Reserve is| other designation, nor, as already stated, | 





represented as commanded by Major) 
Walton, but neither the organizations | 
nor the number of pieces composing it | 
appear. After the artillery reserve | 
(p. 108) comes what is designated as| 
artillery. One supposes that this is an 
additional force, a sort of general re- 
serve, until one discovers that most of 
it is included in the artillery already 
mentioned as assigned to brigades. It 
then appears to be a summary of the 
artillery, but an incorrect one, inas- 
much as it does not include the artillery 
reserve and does include four six-pound- 
ers under Capt. Rogers which do not ap- 
pear as assigned to any larger unit. The 
total number of guns in the I Corps is 
represented as 29, “of which 18 were 
smooth-bore six-pounders, 9 were six- 
pounders rifled, and 4 were twelve- 
pounder howitzers.” These items foot 
up to 31, instead of 29. The error is 
apparently in the number of smooth- 
bore six-pounders. 


There are eleven maps, but in the 
whole text there is but one reference 
to a map (p. 168). The reader will find 
himself often at a loss which way to 
turn for the one, if there be one, that 
affords the aid that he wants. Only 
the first two maps bear a number by| 
which they may be designated. The! 
other nine can be referred to only by 
their title or by the page‘ which they 
immediately precede. Only five maps are | 
provided with a scale. Only one (p. 33) | 
shows the points of the compass, and | 
on that one they are not needed. On! 





are the points of the compass. The regi-| 
ments, not being specified in the text, | 
cannot be identified on the map. The]. 
|reader is unnecessarily confused by the 

use of such various names for the same} 
or practically the same point as Manas- 
sas, Manassas Station, Manassas Junc-| 
tion, and Manassas Gap Junction. Among | 
the important points referred to which | 


are not shown, or, if shown, are not! 


‘as 


named on any map, are Manassas Gap, | | 
Snicker’s Gap, Culpeper, Warrenton, 
Berryville, Arlington. A general order | 
of Gen. McDowell's on pages 114-116 | 
appears to be illustrated by a map fac-} 
ing page 114. The order refers to Fair-| 
fax Court House and to Fairfax Station. 
Both places are on the map. One is! 
marked with its name, the other is not. | 

On page 57 we learn that Gen. Pat-| 
terson crossed from the north to the 
south side of the Potomac on June 17 
and that he subsequently “decided to! 
retire” to the north side. We are not) 
told whether he acted on this decision Me 
not, but on page 67 we are allowed to} 
infer that by June 25 he was back on | 
the north side of the river. Further 
on (p. 79) we read that “on the second | 
of July, as we have already seen, Pat- 
terson for the second time crossed the 
Potomac [to the south side].” The fact} 
is we have not seen Patterson crossing 
the Potomac on July 2. The nearest 
we have come to it was to learn (pp. 71- 
72) that he “finally ventured across the 
Potomac” and that “he occupied Mar- 
tinsburg on the 3d of July.” So with | 


} 


| 





out, 


| ries, 


will be put in trying to follow the au- 
through his description of the 
movements, and with that we return to 


the commendation of the work as a com- 


plete, unbiassed account of the cam- 
paign and battle, useful to the student 
and necessary to tne historian. We 
regret that it is not more readable, not 
the standard work which the author 
makes us feel that he might, with more 
care and labor, have made of it. An 
appendix furnishes a valuable bibliog- 
raphy of books and maps. The index 


is restricted to proper names, and not 


free from error. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Great Days. By Frank Harris. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


It is hard to guess at what sort of 
audience the author has meant to aim 
|this book. It might have been taken 
an adventure book for boys but for 
ithe passages of sexual realism which 
leap here and there from a perfectly 
inoffensive context. The English Jack 
who is its hero is son of a smuggling 
innkeeper. War with France breaks 
and there are more _ profitable 
chances than smuggling. Jack becomes 


|master of a privateer, has his success- 


es, becomes a prisoner in France, wins 
a French mistress whom he later mar- 
although he really loves another. 
That other is, not unnaturally, a mal- 


den of high lineage, and they are not 


| destined to be apart forever, since it is 


the easiest thing in the world for the 
author to kill off the wife at the con- 
venient moment. There is a good deal 
of spirited writing in the book, sea-fray 
and land adventure. Napoleon is much 
in the scene, and not more travestied 
than the reader of romance may endure 
to have him. As for the innkeeper and 
his son, compound of romantic feeling 
and fleshly lusts, hard sense and gener- 
ous impulse, they are really human and 
engaging, as is the trollop Nancy, who 
ought to be quite despicable. 

It is the fashion just now to admit 
that we are clever, and nothing else; 
that the “average workmanship” of our 
fiction is extraordinarily high, and that 
we have little or nothing more to boast 
of. The present reviewer is struck with 
the number of novels which have come 


the seven succeeding maps on which! respect to the statement on page 181,/ under his eye during the past year or 


they are needed, 


since they are’ re-| “information reached him [Gen. Evans], | two of which he has felt that the fault 


ferred to in the text, the reader must | 'as we have already seen, that the Fed- | lay with the amateurish or uncertain 


orient himself as best he can. 
maps 1 and 2, showing the country be-| 
tween Manassas Station and Centre-| 
ville, a railway runs from the former. 
point to within a mile of the latter. On 


On| erals were in large force on his left| handling of 
We! This book is one of them, 


in the direction of Sudley Spring.” 


cannot admit having seen this particu-| 


lar occurrence. 
There is here and there a lack of' 





really strong materials. 
though of Mr. 
Harris uncertain is the safer word to 
use. A former editor of the Fortnight- 
ly and Saturday Reviews, and an au- 
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thor of numerous books of fiction, can- 
not be called a tyro. But he has experi- 
mented in several fields, realism among 
them, and the trail of the serpent cross- 
es this byway of historical romance. 


The Incandescent Lily. 
Morris. New York: 
ner’s Sons. 

The story which gives this volume 
its title is the only one of the eight 
which does not fall under a single clas- 
sification. That classification is the 
story of New York society, its 
theme either love or the ordinary so- 
cial, sportsmanlike, or avocational am- 
bitions of the upper and fashionable 
stratum. Now it is the tale of hope 
deferred in the heart of a would-be ten- 
nis champion; now of a rich man who 
found in a youthful tango teacher a 
worthy object of his benevolence; now 
of a gentleman of too exquisite refine- 
ment whose courage before a gang of 
escaped convicts gives his sweetheart 
the desiderate faith in his manliness; 
now of a second Mrs. Tanqueray, of 
Manhattan Island, whose tragic life is 
fittingly labelled: “You Can’t Get Away 
With It.” An apparent exception is 
the account of the casting away of Red 
Monday and the Ryan Girl on an Island 
in the Sound, and of Red’s attempt to 
swim off to save her reputation; but 
its inspiration is obviously caught from 
the central incident of Octave Fevillet’s 
best-known tale of French society. The 
stories are without exception interest- 
ing, finished in execution, unmarred by 
smartness, and undistinguished in final 
effect. 


By Gouverneur 
Charles Scrib- 


short 


New Men for Old. By Howard Vincent 
O’Brien. New York: Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 

From its appearance throughout as 
a page heading, “The Joy of Working” 
would seem to have been the original 
title. It is certainly better than that 
which figures on title-page and cover. 
The whole purpose of the story is to 
show that the only real satisfaction in 
life lies in work. We begin with a con- 
ventional situation rather crudely pre- 
sented, the pampered son of wealth sum- 
from his idle years abroad to 
find himself penniless. The Chandos of 
this tale is not a wastrel, but a dilet- 
dabbled in philosophy, 
and learned to paint “in an excellently 
way.” His father’s death 
brings him from Paris to Chicago, and 
we are asked to believe that the news 
that his father has had nothing to 
leave comes to him a complete surprise. 
We are also asked to believe that he 
lives in Chicago for some years there 
after before he learns that his father 
was a rascal. Young Chandos revolts 
at the notion of earning his living but, 
when he has buckled down to it, dis- 
covers that the best thing possible has 


moned 


tante He has 


amateurish 
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happened to him. His labors have ex- 
traordinary results—no wonder they 
make him cheerful. Few exiles from 
the studios of Paris would be able, in a 
matter of months, to make themselves 
the heads of an established Chicago 
manufacturing enterprise. It is true 
that another familiar element comes in, 
in the person of the employer’s daugh- 
ter, of whom also, in due season, 
Chandos becomes the head. “It is life 
itself that has really made you, my 
artist-business man!” she tells him on 
the last page. “Artist!” he cries; “that’s 
it! I cannot paint, but, oh, my darling, 
with time for my canvas, and flesh and 
blood for my pigments, and life itself 
for subject, I will make a picture, a 
real picture.” With all its rawness of 
detail, the story is told with vigor and 
sincerity. 


Cordelia Blossom. By George Randolph 
Chester. New York: Hearst’s Inter- 
national Library Co. 

Mr. Chester’s mechanical rapid-fire 
cleverness is in good working order in 
this story. He offers an unintermittent 
series of small explosions, hardly no- 
ticeable separately, but collectively 
amounting to rather a nuisance. The 
theme is the social career of a clever 
woman. Cordelia Blossom uses with 
equal skill and success her doting old 
Kentucky colonel of a husband, and his 
political opponent, Jim Fleecer, the State 
boss. She manages the latter through 
his wife, whom she makes her chief 
lieutenant and rewards with the jack- 
al’s share of her social triumphs. She 
proceeds on the sound old political max- 
im that one hand washes the other. By 
skilful wire-pulling and good luck she 
at length makes the worthy colonel a 
Senator, and herself president of the 
National Federation of Isis Clubs. Her 
methods are so cynically unscrupulous 
that they make the veteran Fleecer feel 
like a novice; yet it is clear that Mr. 
Chester’s readers are expected to sym- 
pathize with her-and admire her. The 
book expresses a cheap and vulgar atti- 
tude towards life in an appropriate 
style. Two or three of the characters, 
however, and notably the old colonel, 
are vigorously sketched. 


Snake and Sword. By P. C. Wren. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This study in mental pathology is 
unique in that its ghastly passages lead 
not down, but up, and to a happy con- 
clusion; and in the vivid reality of its 
Indian background. Its fundamental 
conception is of an orphaned hero, 
Damocles de Warenne, who by reason 
of pre-natal influence has a morbid hor- 
ror of snakes. His strange malady 
preys upon his mind as a boy in In- 
dia; it labels him as a coward at his 
English scheol; a spasmedic attack at 





sight of a snake on a golf-course ruins 
his engagement to Lucile Gavestone, 
and results in the cutting off of his sup- 
port from his relatives, forcing him into 
the army as private; while, to crown 
all, service in Hindustan, where every 
day supplies some fresh motive for his 
unnatural horror, seems to be driving 
him slowly into the madhouse. It is to 
Lucile’s restored faith, and to a weird 
situation in which, willy-nilly, he must 
fight for his life against a cobra, that 
he owes his ultimate, salvation from the 
obsession. The psychology of the book, 
though carefully studied, is not as suc 
cessful as its crowded incident. The 
microcosmic social conventions and 
persecutions of Sandhurst and of Wel- 
lingborough School, the vulgarity and 
the rough give-and-take of military life, 
are reflected with apparent fidelity 
and with certain spirit. To the Indian 
scenes Mr. Wren brings a pen of long 
experience. The dignity of his style is 
sometimes painfully inadequate to the 
task he has here essayed. 


“SHIRT-SLEEVE MEMOIRS.” 


With Walt Whitman in Camden. (March 
28—July 14, 1888; November 1, 1888— 
January 20, 1889.) By Horace Trau- 
bel. 
$3.50. 
The first volume of Mr. Traubel’s 

“shirt-sleeve memoirs” was published 

in 1906 by Smali, Maynard & Co., the 

second in 1908 by D. Appleton & Co., 
and now the third comes six years later 
from another house. There is a certain 
significance in this hard-luck tale, as 
they would say in Mickle Street, Cam- 
den. Mr. Traubel has adhered to his 
original plan to leave his story as he 
wrote it, taking nothing off, and with 
no attempt to improve it. The result is 
not altogether happy. Its defects, ap- 
parent enough before, are now made 
glaring by the inevitable comparison 
with the “Journals” of Emerson, which 
have run their course between the sec- 
ond and third volumes of the present 
work. One can, indeed, see the genius of 

Walt Whitman in the Camden memoirs 

as one sees the genius of Emerson in the 

“Journals”; but here the similarity ends. 

In the “Journals,” one is always in the 

company of a man who, even in his 

hours of relaxation, showed that his 
thoughts were habitually with noble 
things and that he was used to refined 
language. But about the occasional 
flashes in the talk of Whitman and the 
occasional good letter Mr. Traubel’s 
record flows like a vast ocean of frothy 
commonplace, with reaches of positive 
vulgarity. It is a pity. The author of 

“Leaves of Grass” needed no one to in- 

crease the mass of flat triviality about 

him, but there was that in the man 
which to a recorder of insight might 
have furnished material for a notable 
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biography. The least pleasant aspect of 
Whitman’s life is the society of the 
“Petes” and Buckes who surrounded 
him, and the tone of Mr. Traubel’s book 
is theirs. 

So much for protest. But naturally 
it would be possible out of the six hun- 
dred pages (nearly) of the present vol- 
ume to fill a long review with bits of 
conversation and fragments of corre- 
spondence which picture the man to the 
life, or are otherwise interesting. Not 
the least valuable of these is the exact 
report of Lincoln’s words about Whit- 
man, as given in a letter from A. Van 
Rensselaer, dated July 30, 1865. The 
Sage of Camden was “rather cranky” 
one evening, and some harsh words had 


passed between him and his young 
friend. The conversation continues 
thus: 


I (Traubel] was a bit mad myself. We 
don’t have many tiffs. Finally he said: 
“Don't let’s go on in that vein: I've got 
something pleasanter here; what do you 
think of it?” He reached smilingly to 
the table, picked up a letter, and handed 
it to me. [This sudden and seeming- 
ly accidental appearance of all sorts of 
documents gives Whitman’s room the 
happy character of a magician’s box, and 
is really the most extraordinary feature 
of the narrative.] I read the letter. 

“What can I say? Only that I 
never expected to see the letter: you know 
you said a bit ago that you didn’t think 
it would ever turn up again.” He: 
“Well, it did turn up. Read it to me.” 
I said: “I bet you know it by heart.” 
“So I do: but I can listen to it again 
coming to me in your voice.” I read. 


Then follows the letter, of which this is 
the heart: 


Mr. Lincoln was looking out 
of the window, when you went by, quite 
slow, with your hands in the breast 
pockets of your overcoat, and a sizeabie 
felt hat on your head pretty well up, 
just as I have often seen you on Broad- 
way. Mr. Lincoln asked who you were, 
or something like that. I spoke up and 
said, mentioning your name, that you 
had written “Leaves of Grass,” etc. Mr. 
Lincoln didn’t say anything, but took a 
good long look till you were quite gone by. 
Then he says (I can't give you his wa 
of saying it, but it was quite emphatic, 
and odd), “Well,” he says, “he looks 
like a man.” He said it pretty loud, but 
in a sort of absent way and with the 
emphasis on the words I have under- 
scored. 


The language is almost precisely that 
of Napoleon to Goethe, and the scene it- 
self is impressive. What follows is im- 
pressive, too, in its own way: 


“This is the real thing,” I said: “This 
puts the Lincoln story on ice.” W. was 
heartily amused. “You are a damned 
impertinent snip after all: you ‘wouldn't 
believe until you were convinced,’ as you 
say: you held off; you half thought I 
was lying: William too—all the fellows.” 

We laughed together. I kissed 


There is pith and meaning in Lin- 
coln's words; but what shall we think of 
a literary critic such as the late Pro- 
fessor Dowden, who couples Walt Whit- 
man with Shakespeare? It is like coup- 
ling Traubel with Boswell. Such are 
the strange contrasts of sense and folly 
that seem to be evoked inevitably by 
association with Mickle Street. We read 
through long, dreary sections which 
merely repeat ad nauseam how the sage 
wanted to “frivol” his evenings away, 
and then suddenly we come upon a pas- 
sage such as that on page 485, which 
gives as marvellously vivid a story of 
Carlyle as one is likely to have read 
anywhere—and, incidentally, of Whit- 
man himself. Here, and occasionally 
elsewhere in Mr. Traubel’s narrative, 
one recognizes the power and the in- 
describable note of genius which brought 
some of the most highly educated Eng- 
lishmen of the day to make the long 
pilgrimage to Camden, and which sent 
them away feeling that they had been 
in the presence of something great and 
sacred. 


AN AMATEUR OF CRIME. 


The Romance of Fraud. By Tighe Hop- 
kins. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

The title is merely suggestive, but it 
serves as well as another for this mis- 
cellany about criminals, their character- 


first and last, in denial of the senti- 
mental attitude towards crime and the 
criminal. Criminals, he says, are a 
businesslike but not heroic class. The 
picaresque glamour of the eighteenth- 
century highwayman was a creation of 
popular fancy. In fact, “there is little 
to be said for him, except that he usu- 
ally died game. Alike at his trial and 
on his last journey, the highwayman was 
usually in his glory.” The romance of 
piracy also is chiefly figment, based upon 
a few astounding feats by three or four 
outlaws of the sea. The race of pirates 
was a squalid mass of human vermin. 

To understand the pirate’s calling as 
it actually was is to understand how 
foolishly impossible is the halo of romance 
with which some very delightful writers 
(the author of “The Pilot” is one of 
them) have striven to surround it. The 
task is not to be accomplished. The halo 
of romance is to the head of the 
what Cinderella's slipper was to the feet 
of her sisters, or Mambrino’s helmet to 
the skull of Sancho. 


This is all very well; but it is quite 
clear that our writer is fully under the 
strange and common spell which crime 
and the criminal throws upon all or- 
ders of men. His theme fascinates him, 
delights him, as it did Dumas and De 
Quincey and Dickens. The adroitness 
of thievery is incense to his nostrils. He 
beholds a murderer with the rapture 
of a girl poring upon a rose. He dis- 


pirate 





istics, methods, haunts, and punish- 
ments. The author is an English nov-| 
elist who appears to have become a| 
penologist as it were by second intent. 
“Wards of the State,” published in Eng- 
land two years ago, gave “an unoffi- 
cial view of prison and prisoner’—un- 
official but relatively formal. This vol- 
ume represents, one may say, the diver- 
sions of a reformer. Its chapters treat 
of all sorts of themes, from the popular- 


}asm 


courses of his loves with the enthusi- 
of a lover; and, luckily, remem- 
bers to be a criminologist only now and 
then. 


THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. 


By 
Fe 


The Press-Gang Afloat and Ashore. 
J. R. Hutchinson. New York: E. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Hutchinson has told us in great 





sensational to the curious-recondite. | 
They give an extraordinary amount of | 
information, which the reader feels to} 
be merely dipped from a great store of} 
erudition in this particular field. In| 
the fifteen pages on “the trail,” more| 
light is thrown on the actual methods of | 
trackers and sleuths than in a dozen de-| 
tective stories. Chapters on The Mas-| 
ter Thief, The Criminal Tattooed, Crime} 
and Superstition, assemble a large num- 
ber of odd and little-known facts about! 
the real ways of the underworld. Oth- 
er papers, like the ones on Newgate, on | 


detail, with knowledge based upon the 
best sources of information, and in a 
lively and interesting manner which 
makes the tale seem just a strain less 
repulsive than it really is, all that any 
one needs to know about the Press- 
tang; how it came in, what it did, and 
how it went out. The practice of press- 
ing for the navy existed from early 
times; it first became prominent in the 
reign of John; was always revived when- 
ever there was special call for the ser- 
vice of the navy, and became the per- 
manent and regular method of recruit- 





pirates, on The Man in the Iron Mask,|ing during the period from the Revolu- 
are of more general historical interest. | tion of 1688 to the second quarter of 
The famous escape of Rose and Hamil-|the nineteenth century. This last was 
ton from Libby Prison is rehearsed with | precisely the period when the state was 
uncommon vividness; and A Citation | given over to the keeping of a land and 
Before the Inquisition makes quite suf-| moneyed aristocracy, whose interests, 
ficiently concrete the horrors of the|bound up with the commercial and 
Holy Office. maritime expansion of the empire, re- 
The author is qualified by nature as|quired the sacrifice of much of the gen- 
well as learning for this kind of writing.| eral welfare and many of the tradition- 





him good night. 





It is true, he has a good deal to say,'al rights of the nation as a whole. In 
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1815 English prestige was great, and it 
was supposed by many, Englishmen and 
foreigners alike, that the of 
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of the people.” And yet Mr. Hutchison 
thinks that, without the Press-Gang, the 
fleet, for a hundred and fifty years. 
“could in all human probability never 
have been manned at all.” To say that 
which was so bad that it 
destroyed itself in the end by its very 
viciousness, was for a cen- 
tury, is to fall back upon the comfort- 
able historical doctrine that since 
things were as they were they could not 
been otherwise. The question is, 
of course, a “purely academic” one; but 
common-sense is apt to suppose that the 
if they had wished 
have accorded 


a method, 


necessary 


have 


naval 
to do 


authorities, 
so, might readily 
men who manned the fleet; and it is 
apt to suppose that if this had been 
done the worst evils of the Press-Gang 
would have been avoided. 


Notes 


Houghton Mifflin Company will pub- 
lish Saturday: “No. 13 Washington 
Square,” by Leroy Scott; “William Gray, 
f Salem, Merchant,” by Edward Gray; 


on 


he makes it clear|“rhe House of Cecil,” by G. Ravenscroft 


“The Seymour Family,” by A. 
Locke; “The La Tremouille Fam- 
Winifred Stephens 

books 
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Dennis; 
\udrey 
ly,” by 
announced 
the Harvard Univer- 
are: A reprint of President 
“Government of Italy, 
“Municipal Charters,” by 
Matthews; “Metempsychosis,” 
lecture for this year, by 
Moore, and new editions of 
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tion shortly 
sity Press 
Lowell's France, 
Nathan 
the Ingersoll 


Foot 


(;eorge 


| Yerkes’s “Study of the Self” andof E. A. 


| Sophocles’s Hellenistic Greek Lexicon. 
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A 
new series is also in preparation, entitled 


| tarvard Studies in Romance Languages, 
|edited by Professors Sheldon, Grandgent, 
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The Presse-Gang “went out” because 
of its “demoralizing effects ... 
upon the fleet, its Injurious effects upon 
trade, its antagonizing effects upon the 
nation, and its enormous cost as com- 


pared with recruiting by the good-will 


oo 
l | nounced 


| 
| 
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| the 


Ford, and Potter, the first volume of 
which will be a critical edition of the 
poetry of Giacomo da Lentino, by Ernest 
felix Langley. 

The Oxford University Press has an- 
the forthcoming publication of 
following books: “Court Hand,” 
Hilary Jenkinson and Charles John- 
“The Legislative Union of England 
Scotland,” by P. Brown; 
Linear Substitutions,” by 
“The Works of Henry 
by L. C. Martin; “The 
Robert Herrick,” edit- 
Moorman; “The Auxilia of 
Army,” by G. L. 
of Sidonius,” 
“The Gods 


by 

son; 
and Hume 
‘Homogeneous 
Harold Hilton; 
Vaughan,” edited 
Poetical Works of 
ed r. W 
the Roman 


by 
Imperial 
“The Letters 
transiated by ©. M. Dalton; 
of Northern Buddhism,” A. Getty; 
“English University Drama, 1540-1603,” 
F. 8S. Boas; “Map’s De Nugis Curiali- 
* edited by M. R. James; “Apulel 
\pologia,” with introduction and com- 
mentary by H. E. Butler and 8. G. Owen; 
“The Beneventan Script,” by E. A. Loew; 
“Studies in the Odyssey,” by J. A. K. 
Thomson; “The Oxford Survey of the 
British Empire,” edited by A. J. Herbert- 
and O. J. R. Howarth. Volume IV 
is announced of the Oxford Studies in 


(*heesman ; 


by 


by 
um,’ 


son 


[Vol. 98, No. 2555 
Social and Legal History, containing 
“The Early History of Contract,” by W. 
Barbour, and “The Abbey of Saint-Ber- 
tin,” by G. W. Coopland. To the series 
of Oxford Historical and Literary Studies 
are added: “Unpublished Selections from 
Henry Tubbe,” edited by G. C. Moore 
Smith; “Bibliography of Dr. Johnson,” 
by P. W. Courtney; “Selkirk’s Colony in 
Canada,” by Chester Martin. 
HE second volume of Dio’s “Roman 
History” has now appeared in the 
Loeb Classical Library (Macmillan; 
$1.50 net). As we have already noted, 
the translation of this edition is a thor- 
by Dr. Earnest Cary of 
version by Herbert Baldwin Foster. 


ough revision 
he 





for publica- | 


le “The Secret Book” (Macmillan; 
| 2 $1.25 net), the author of “The Old Li- 
|brarian’s Almanack” and “The Librarian 
at Play” has made another book full of 
ancy and humor out of the materials of 
his dusty trade. To the lay mind a libra- 
rian is a person who, like an undertaker, 
may be piously cheerful on occasion, 
may compass “decent mirth,” but is inca- 
pable of real jollity. Mr. E. L. Pearson, 
seriously interested in books and men, 
is depressed by neither; mirthfulness, not 
painfully decent, is the atmosphere of 
these pages. The chapters are supposed 
to be articles read by the members of a 
little informal club. According to excel- 
lent precedents—the Autocrat and others 
—a slight thread of story is thus sup- 
plied for the stringing together of what 
is virtually a series of familiar essays. A 
librarian or two, a bibliographer, a short- 
story writer, a genealogist, a couple of 
journalists, a schoolmaster—these are the 
club. It meets at irregular intervals 
for Welsh rabbits, talk, and “papers” 
about books new and old, popular and 
recondite. Nor are appropriate ditties 
mute; there are some excellent bits of 
verse scattered through these 
What the “secret book” is and 
how Lauriston finds it at last are tri- 
fling matters. Mr. Pearson’s new book 
is to be read and enjoyed as an amusing 
and engaging commentary on all sorts 
of things bookish and human by a writer 
high-spirited enough to rejoice in his 
work and its rewards, major and minor. 





familiar 
pages. 


N “The Queens of Aragon: Their Lives 
| and Times” (Brentano's; $3.75 net), 
E. L. Miron writes entertainingly, and 
with much information, of bygone days in 
Spain’s eastern kingdom. Aragon existed 
as a separate political entity from 1035 to 
1468 a. pb. During this period twenty-six 
queens shared the throne. History has 
sketched the portraits of most of these 
helpmeets of Aragon’s warlike kings in 
the most shadowy outline; but the author 
has turned to contemporary literature 
to supply those intimate details lacking 
in the arid chronicles of the time. A for- 
midable bibliography published as an ap- 
pendix testifies to his acquaintance with 
the period. From the most diverse 
sources he has brought together a multi- 
tude of facts presenting an interesting 
picture of Aragonese culture during the 
enturies in question. Much information 
is given concerning the troubadours in 
Spain; but curiously enough the author 
has failed to utilize the authoritative 
work on the subject: MilA y Fontanals’s 
“Troubadours in Spain,” not to mention 
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later studies by Menéndez y Pelayo and | that forced the hands of the Ministry, 


Menéndez Pidal. This failure to consult 
obvious sources is unaccountable in one 
who gives evidence of much wide and 
curious reading in works difficult of ac- 


eess. A knowledge of these books would 
have prevented a blunder like that on 
page 74, where he says: “Between the 


troubadour and the trouvére, there was 
a considerable difference.” The distinction, 
of course, is merely one of dialect and 
geography, but the context plainly shows 


| 





that he thinks the troubadour, like the 
jcongleur, to have been merely a min-| 
strel who recited poems written by the 


trouvére. Such errors are infrequent. The 
book is an interesting contribution to the 
culture 


HE author of “How to See the Vati- 
can” (Pott; $2 net), Mr. Douglas 
Sladen, is known as an indefatigable com- 
piler of travel literature. Some years ago 
he published “The Secrets of the Vatican,” 


history of medizval Spain. 


and it was Gen. Savoff's unauthorized 
orders for an advance that precipitated 
the general fighting which ended so dis- 
astrously for Bulgaria. 


N “Napoleon at Bay, 1814” (Lane; 
net), F. Loraine Petre 


$2.50 


continues the 


detailed military study which he has been 
making of Napoleon's later campaigns 
The present volume discusses the battles 
of La Rothiére, Craonne, Arcis-sur-Aube, 
and the other engagements in the course 
}of the quick and hazardous marches by 
which he tried to move to the rear of 
the allied armies, cut their lines of com- 
munication, and frighten them off from 
closing in on Paris. Like Carlyle, when 
writing his “Frederick the Great,” the 
author has personally been over the bat- 
tle-fields; he also recently had the ad 


a book which is now out of print, and 
the present volume, we are informed in | 
a publisher’s note, is mainly a revised | 


edition of parts of that work. The aim 
of the book is to give the ordinary read- 
er with the 
describe 


some 
the 
those parts of the palace which 
familiar to the average tourist. 
thor, as will readily be seen by a glance 
at the authorities to whom he acknow- 
ledges indebtedness, makes no pretence 
to any profound scholarship, nor is his 
writing adorned with many elegancies 
of style, but as a plain workaday guide 
to the Vatican, some 
which 


book 
| Sage fulness of treatment the “Interna- 
tional Year Book” (Dodd, Mead), 
under the editorship of Frank Moore 
Colby and Allen Leon Churchill, 
mains the most useful of annual 
handbooks. The volume for 1913, like 
its predecessors, will be found in- 
dispensable by students of contem- 
porary events in search of _§ infor- 
mation too recent to be incorporated in 
the encyclopedias and in 


acquaintance history 


for him 
are least 
The au- 


of Vatican and to 


covering ground 


is not covered elsewhere, this 


should have its value. 


re- 


much 
detail than the newspaper almanacs offer. 
It would be difficult to specify the fea- 
tures of a book which sets out to be a 
complete encyclopedia for the year; but, 
as with earlier volumes, we are glad to 
point out the valuable record of legisla- 


tion under the History of the different 
States, material which is nowhere ac- 
cessible in condensed form. The out- 


standing events of the year—Mexico, the 
Balkans, China, the beginnings of the 
Wilson Administration, Irish Home Rule 
—receive adequate attention. The record 
of books and plays of the year in this 
country and England is perforce largely 
in the nature of a catalogue, but here, 
gain, the lists come in very handily for 
speedy reference. We notice in the his- 
tory of the Balkan troubles one curious 
misstatement. With regard to the out- 
break of hostilities between Bulgaria and 
her allies we are told: “It was a remark- 
able fact that Gen. Savoff, the hero of 
the past campaign against the Turks, op- 
posed the truculent attitude of Dr. Da- 
neff's Government and took no part in 
the second war.” The facts are just the 
other way. It was the militarist party 





vantage of seeing 10,000 French troops of 


the present day manceuvring in part of 
this theatre of war, according to ideas 
very similar to those of Napoleon just a 
hundred years ago. He gives a detailed 
military narrative, but not too techni- 
lcal for the layman, and adds general re- 


greater | 


| 


marks and conclusions interesting to the 


Brigham Young. 


military historian and the professional 
soldier. Both Bliicher and Napoleon re 

ceive rather more credit than from most | 
historians who are not distinctly parti- 
san. Bliicher was right in urging an 
immediate pursuit of Napoleon after the 
French disaster at Leipzig; had his ad- 
vice been followed, “the Empire of Na- 
poleon would probably have fallen be- 

fore the end of December, 1813.” Blucher 
was not “a heaven-born genius, but he 
was full of common-sense, and did not 

hesitate to rely for brain-work on his 
more talented subordinate Gineisenau If 

Gneisenau supplied the brains, it was| 
Bliicher who supplied the relentless ener- | 


gy,the fierce patriotism, and the strong will 


which pushed his army forward and kept 
peace between Russians and Prussians 

On the other hand, Napoleon's attempt 
at Schwarzenberg’s rear was not “a mere 
gambler’s desperate throw,” but might 
properly be regarded by Napoleon as hav 

ing some probability of success, in view 


of his knowledge of “Schwarzenberg’s al- 
his 
not 


nervousness regarding 


The 


most insane 


communications.” author has 


drawn upon any hitherto unknown mate- 
lrial, but makes good use of Napoleon's 
correspondence, of the old accounts of 
| Clausewitz and Miiffling, and of the ex- 
cellent recent studies of Houssaye, Weil, | 
Hulot, Danilewski, Janson, and others 








though not of Fave and Foch 

O write a satisfactory history of Mor- 
1 mons in Utah, or a satisfactory life 
of its great leader, one must deny one’s 
self the pleasure of disliking Mormenism 
One must be willing to ask if plural mar- 
riages lessen unchastity if 
operative control under church direction 
is worse than codperation the di- 
rection of able and fortunate individuals 
‘Brigham Young and his Mormon Em- 
pire,” by Frank J. Cannon and George 
S. Knapp (Revell: $1.50 net), is cer- 
tainly not an impartially scientific his- 
tory. The authors seem desirous of de- 
scribing the of the 


and co- 


under 


economic aspects 


Latter Day Saints, but they are not suf- 
ficiently detached to attempt 
task 


it. Their 


is to tell what they think about 
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It is evident that they 


| think he was a bad man, and a conve- 
nient butt for ridicule. They are willing 
to grant his great achievements, but they 
do not tell how they came about, and 
there is no disposition to concede to him 
worthy motives. The book is written in 
an easy and vivacious manner; but it 
istles with the antipathy which fills the 
religious and political controversy into 
hich most non-Mormons in Utah have 
irawn. It is not a book for one who 
wishes to gain trustworthy information, 
and it has the further defect of falling 
to slovenly and offensive language. We 
e told, for example, that Brigham had 
ibit of “jawing Zion into orde "and 
that a certain one of Joseph Smith's 
widows “was the last of that sorrowin 
sisterhood to be comforted on the broad 
bosom of the prophet’s successor The 
illustrations are good, but they would 
be better if they included maps of Utah 
ears experiences make up 
i almost the whole of Charles Ed 
ward Russell's “These Shiftin Scene 
(Doran; $1.50 net) As they touch upon 
some of the most interesting events in 
the time they cover, and are told with 
the skill of a trained newspaper man, the 
| book is most readable Beginnin with 
the old days of the “tramp” printers, the 
j; reader is taken through the harrowing 
| episode of finding work on a New York 
newspaper, and then through incidents 
large and small, but never dull, ranging 
from the Haymarket tumult in Chicago 
ithe Johnstown flood, and a ip of na 
tional political conventions to murder 
mysteries and lesser journalistic fry. Mr 
Rtussell has had the opportunity of look- 
ling on at some history-making, and he 
itakes full advantage of the fact Now 
and then he obtrudes his economic no- 
tions, as when he remarks that he “began 
to see that poverty was the condition of 
the majority of the people but on the 
whole the narrative is unencumbered 
with irrelevant comment It does not 
constitute an autobiography, but rather 
is a presentation of a large section of 
the writer's life Its distinction is that 
it gives that intimate view of a news- 
paper man’s work that people in gen 
eral are apt to find fascinating. 
| FOSEPH PULITZER as a cro eXx- 
J aminer is the central figure of Al 
jleyne Ireland's “Joseph Pulitzer htemi- 
niscences of a Secretary” (Kennerley; 
$1.25 net). The book is largely taken 
}up with an account of the way in which 
the masterful editor tested the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for the difficult post 
of secretary to him when blindness and 


| last 


| 


nervousness had driven him to seclusion 


“Secretary” is a inadequate word 
“J. P.,” as his entourage called 
him among themselves, required. His rest- 
fed and 
this, 
of 

task 

which 
he 
century 


very 
for what 
enter- 
to 


less mind demanded to be 


continuously, and owing 


knowledge 


tained 
} everything 
In his 


might 


is apparent 


under the sun, huge 
of 


or 


was a 
candidates, 
three 
country to country, 
through 


examination 


for two months, roved 


“from from 
litera- 
the 
un- 
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memory. Prominent among his traits 
were his sudden changes of plan, regard- 
of the trouble involved, for those 


less 


who shared with him his yacht or villa. 
The book gives a close view of one of the 
most interesting personalities of our time 


OME months ago Lord Curzon cre- 
ated a ripple of comment by prais- 
Gettysburg Address and 

as superior to any 
English in the nine- 
teenth century. “I escape the task of 
deciding which is the masterpiece of 
modern English eloquence,” he said, “by 
awarding the prize to an American.” The 
lecture in which these words were spoken 
was prepared for the University of Cam- 
bridge, but abbreviated in delivery. It 
is now printed in full (Macmillan; $1), 
and bears the title, “Modern English Elo- 
quence.” The bulk of the little volume 
is devoted to personal recollections of 
Parliamentary speakers, including Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Salisbury, Rosebery, Bal- 
four, and Asquith, with some analysis 
of their methods and effectiveness. These 
are by a thought-provoking 
consideration of the changes that have 
come over Parliamentary eloquence since 
the days of Pitt and Fox. Theirs was 
“the art of an aristocratic society, prac- 
ticed under aristocratic conditions, in an 
aristocratic age.” The coming of democ- 
racy has transformed the art by making 
it less elaborate, less learned, less ornate, 
a transformation hastened and intensi- 
fled by the appearance of a new type of 
eloquence—that of the platform. Lord 
holds that eloquence still affects 
and that, far from 
losing its old political importance, “the 
wift of speech in political leaders has 
become a greater necessity—it is really 
of existence.” 
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ISTORIANS, genealogists, ethnolo- 
gists, and the lawyers of his State 

will be deeply grateful to Mr. Ralph 
Emerson Twitchell for the service he has 
making accessible the more 
interes of New Mexico's historical 
documents The first volume of “The 
Archives of New Mexico” (Cedar 
Torch $12) contains a 
catalogue of the records of the 
of private land claims now in the 
Surveyor-General at Santa 
ré. These 1,384 in number, 
are chronologically arranged, the earliest 
starting with the 1685, and the latest 
bearing the date 1846. The less important 
merely listed title, but those of 
interest fully translated or 
described Volume I!1 contains notice of 
the far more interesting archives now de- 
posited in the Library. 
They cover the years 1621-1821. The au- 
thor has not sought to compete with the 
LAbrary’s catalogue of the 
Mexican documents in its 
possession, but rather, preferred to 
select the more important of these for 
translation or fuller description. He no- 
tices 3,097. It will be observed that none 
of the records here published goes back 
to the sixteenth century exploration pe- 
riod. Much supplemental material might 
be gathered at Seville in the Archives of 
the Indies. The records of the seven- 
teenth century are interesting for the 
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light they cast on the mode of life pre- 
vailing at remote Spanish outposts, and 
for much information concerning the 
Pueblo Indians. 


N a somewhat truculent preface, Mr. 
Twitchell defends himself in advance 
from the attacks which he feels sure will 
be made upon him by the “scholastic 
Pharisee” for venturing to introduce a 
little interesting reading into an other- 
wise arid catalogue. Equally superfiu- 
ous are the author's ungenerous remarks 
about the labors of his predecessor, the 
late A. F. Bandelier, whose much despised 
list he has closely followed. He further- 
more roundly attacks the national au- 
thorities who in 1903 removed a portion 
of the New Mexican archives to Wash- 
ington. The author admits that these 
documents are now admirably cared for, 
and are being catalogued in the most 
scientific manner; and by his own show- 
ing it appears that, while stored in Santa 
Fé, many were stolen, and the whole 
collection wgs in imminent danger of de- 
struction. The burning of the historical 
collection at Albany and recent revela- 
tions regarding the sorry condition of the 
archives in many Southern States give 
cause for congratulation that at least 
one valuable collection of documents is 
safely housed and cared for. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


HAT blessed word “federalism” is the 
catchword of the moment in Brit- 
ish politics. Enthusiasm for the federal 
panacea has almost persuaded Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward to be a suffragist. She has, 
in fact, publicly avowed her belief that 
the solution of the woman suffrage prob- 
lem may come through a division of 
functions between local legislative assem- 
blies and a central imperial Parliament. 
The latter would remain in the control 
of men, but women would have equality 
with them in “the whole social and do- 
mestic sphere of delegated power cover- 
ed by these local assemblies of the fu- 
ture.” It is evident that Mrs. Ward pic- 
tures these assemblies as no more than 
magnified county councils, and has no 
idea of the gravity of the issues that 
would be subject to their decision in any 
scheme of federalism that deserved the 
name. 


HE cold truth about the so-called fed- 
eral solution of the Home Rule con- 
troversy has been set forth in the Man- 
chester Guardian by Prof. J. H. Morgan, 
of University College, London, who is 
rapidly becoming one of the leading au- 
thorities on British constitutional prob- 
lems. He warns the admirers of this 
short cut to peace that to federalize the 
United Kingdom would involve the crea- 
tion of a written Constitution, and would 
tax all the energies of all the jurists in 
England for months, if not for years, be- 
fore anything could be putin a draughts- 
man's hands. It would involve the re- 
peal of hundreds of statutes, innumerable 
administrative readjustments, and the 
complete reform of the House of Lords. 
It would mean, to begin with, the total 
abandonment of the Home Rule Dill, 
which is not suited, and never was in- 
tended, to be the cornerstone of a federal 
system. 





SCHEME is in progress for recog- 
nizing Dr. J. G. Frazer's services 
to research. The proposal is to establish 
a Frazer Fund for Social Anthropology, 
from which grants will be made to trav- 
elling students of either sex, with a view 
to their investigating problems in the 
culture and social organization of prim- 
itive peoples. In order to secure con- 
tinuity of administration, the fund is to 
be held in trust by the University of 
Cambridge. The signatures to the me- 
morial issued in connection with the 
scheme are mainly those of English 
scholars, but a few,American names ap- 
pear, including that of Prof. B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, and the Continent of Europe is 
also represented on the list. Mr. F. M. 
Cornford, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is secretary of the committee of sub- 
scribers. 


HE “National Office of French Uni- 
versities and Schools’—a wheel of 
Government—publishes a little book 
whose object is “to make known abroad 
the higher French education as it is to- 
day, with the resources it offers.” It 
is quite apart from the well-known “Liv- 
ret des Etudiants,” which catalogues 
French universities and higher schools, 
with their courses year by year. This 
explains to foreign students that, in point 
of fact, French universities and schools 
are open to them and welcome them— 
“on the sole condition that they prove 
they are in a state to receive the teach- 
ing.” It is intended to do away with 
the idea that many administrative dif- 
ficulties stand in the way of foreign stu- 
dents wishing to enter French universi- 
ties. The conditions of attendance and 
of previous requirements for studying 
with a view to diplomas and degrees are 
brought out in particular. The publica- 
tion is a part of the effort made for 
several years to turn towards French in- 
stitutions the stream of higher foreign 
students. Statistics show that this has 
already met with success. In 1900 there 
were all told 1,770 foreign students in 
French universities, and in 1913 there 
were 5,560, or nearly one-seventh of the 
total number matriculated. 


HE history of the 602 Deputies who 
have recently been elected to hold 

rule over France during their four years 
in Parliament is of some interest. One 
of the chief reproaches made against re- 
publics, particularly Latin republics, is 
the predominance of the lawyer and pro- 
fessional politician. Now, in this new 
French Parliament there are 142 barris- 
ters and twelve solicitors, between whom 
the habit of public speaking must make 
the difference; and there are ten former 
judges, three notaries, and twenty-seven 
who have been office-holders in the civil 
administration. To these may be proper- 
ly added forty-six journalists and forty- 
three university professors, fifty-three 
doctors, and three veterinaries (Gambetta 
once said in his haste that the system 
of election sent up a Parliament of “sub- 
veterinaries”), eleven apothecaries, and 
twenty-five employees of business. All 
these would naturally be Radical and 
Socialist elements, or “wage-earners,” as 
against wage-payers, although this divi- 
sion is far from being verified in the 
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political reality. On the other, and nat- 
urally Conservative or Moderate, side we 
have forty-six “rentiers,” or Deputies liv- 
ing from their own personal incomes as 
property-holders, thirty-two manufactur- 
ers, and twenty-seven merchants, three 
shipbuilders and six professional finan- 
ciers, sixteen farmers, and twenty-one cx- 
officers of army or navy. There are one 
publisher, six keepers of hotels and cafés, 
and twenty-two workmen, who are not 
all Socialists. Jaurés, the leader of the 
Socialist party, is an ex-university pro- 
fessor of philosophy. 





HE French Academy has delegated its 
“perpetual secretary,” M. Etienne 
Lamy, who took part in our own Cham- 
plain celebration, to represent it at the 
seventh centenary of the battle of Bou- 
vines. The ode crowned for the occasion 
has been written by Henri de Laécre, a 
laureate of the Floral Games of Langue- 
doc. This reminds one irresistibly of 
Lady Ambrose’s arraignment of the new 
republic's “part of culture that comes 
from a knowledge of history or parts of 
history.” She was supposed at the time 
to have related a true story of the Eng- 
lish historian Freeman: “I sat at dinner 
by some one who had not only read 
heaven knows how much history, but 
had written, I believe, even more than 
he had read. At last he said to me, in a 
very solemn voice, ‘What a terrible de- 
feat that was which we had at Bouvincs!’ 
I answered timidly—not thinking we were 
at war with any one—that I had seen 
nothing about it in the papers. ‘H’m!’ he 
said, giving a sort of a grunt that made 
me feel dreadfully ignorant, ‘Why, I had 
an excursus on it myself in the Arche- 
ological Gazette only last week.’ And, do 
you know, it turned out that the battle 
of Bouvines was fought in the thirteenth 
century, and had, as far as I could make 
out, something to do with Magna Charta.” 


ERE in France it is generally chront!- 
cled as a victory over the German 
Emperor Otho IV. It was certainly won 
by Philip Augustus, King of France, over 
the combined forces of the Emperor of 
Germany, the King of England, and the 
Count of Flanders. Koehler, its German 
historian, says: “The victory of Bouvines 
had for France this important result—it 
awakened a national sentiment, and it 
strengthened the feeling of common soli- 
darity to such a degree that we may say 
modern France issued from that event.” 
A monument was erected in 1863 on the 
battle-field, which is within easy reach 
of tourists, about seven miles from Lille. 
The village of Bouvines has 600 inhabi- 
tants, lost amid the monotonous indus- 
tries now dominating the region. 


FORMER student of‘the French 
School of Athens, Eugéne Cavai- 

gnac, has presented to the Académie des 
Sciences Morales an exhaustive documen- 
tary report on the duration and obliga- 
tions of military service in the Roman 
Republic when it was pouring out its 
soldiers with the Scipios for the conquest 
first of Carthage and then of the world. 
He starts frem the indications of Poly- 
bius, who was a member of the Achzan 
League and saw the Roman soldiers at 
work in the conquest of Macedonia, and 
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the family of the later Scipios. At that 
time, the Roman idea of the sovereignty 


of the State—Majestas—had grown to 
that conception which still directs the 
irelations of governments towards the 


community in Continental Europe. There, 
too, it has resulted in obligatory military 
Without going into 
tion, which belongs to philosophical 
tory, M. Cavaignac 
facts: Roman citizens owed military ser- 
vice from seventeen to forty-six years 
of age, with a maximum of twenty cam- 


service this ques- 


his- 


these 





establishes 


paigns. The minimum has been disputed, 
but M. Cavaignac decides for six cam- 
paigns, which could hardly be crowded 


into the three years of the present dis- 
puted law of the French Republic. 


a? for the Italian pavilion at the 
San Francisco Exposition, which 
have just been published in the papers, 


have aroused much interest in artistic 


circles. They are the work of Sig. 
Piacentini, one of the most popular and 
successful Italian architects, who is a 
specialist in buildings of this kind. He 


has designed for the great world fair 
a scheme which shall reproduce on the 
shores of the Pacific a typical Italian 
medizval town, with its works of art, its 
fountains, its gardens, and its quaint 
houses. There will be two piazzas, a 
larger one dominated by the Palazzo Pub- 
blico, or town hall, recalling the glories 
of Italian municipal life, and surround- 
ed by other public and private buildings, 
forming the centre of the life of the com- 
munity; and a smaller one with the Log- 
gia dei Mercanti, or merchants’ exchange, 
and surrounded by shops and warehouses, 
reminiscent of the commercial activities 
of the Italian city republics. The two 
will be united by narrow streets and por- 
ticos like those of Siena, Verona, or 
I’erugia. The general effect, if the plans 
are well executed, should be interesting 
and attractive, but intelligent public 
opinion rightly insists that the contents 
of the various buildings should be prop- 
erly representative of Italian work, and 
not consist of the usual Neapolitan 
coral and sham tortoise-shell objects, 
Sorrento woodwork, the hideous Vol- 
terra alabaster ware and Venetian 
atrocities in spun glass, which have fig- 
ured in other Italian exhibitions abroad, 
and which give an entirely false idea of 
what the country produces. Italy has 
now so much to show in the way of 
high-class industrial and artistic produc- 
tion that there is no need to expose such 
trumpery and wholly out-of-date trash. 


HE latest Italian labor strikes are 
associated to an unusual degree with 
classical memories and poetry. The dis- 
pute is whether Sicilian sulphur shall 
be exported by way of Catania or Porto 
Empedocle, which is the seaport of Gir- 
genti—the ancient Agrigentum on the 
other of the island. Now Empe- 
docles himself, philosopher, and poet, and 
physiologist of the heart, from whom the 
port has its name, went forth from Ca- 
tania to climb up and throw himself 
into the crater of Actna, and so died in 
sulphurous glory. 


side 


In the slow revolutions of the world 
I shall come many times to Catana— 





was afterwards sixteen years at Rome in 





Matthew Arnold makes him promise. 
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ROOSEVELT’S SCIENTIFIC OB- 
SERVATIONS. 


CoOL. 


Life-Histories of African Game Animals. 
By Theodore Roosevelt and Edmund 
Heller. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. $10 net. 


Instead of publishing the scientific 
observations of his trip as appendices to 
the narrative volumes, “African Game 
Trails,” or scattered through various 
zodlogical publications, Col. Roosevelt 
has collected them in these two vol- 
umes. The method of presentation is in 
the form of chapter monographs deal- 
ing in some cases with a single species, 
as The Lion, or with groups, as The 
Gazelles and their Allies. Again we 
have proof that science in the future is 
to derive its chief support from the 
field work of trained observers. The 
day of mere museum collecting is past, 
and there is no excuse for any system- 
atic gathering of specimens unless notes 
are taken on their life-history. 

To take the lion monograph as a type, 
we find a short introduction on the 
Felidw in general, followed by an equal- 
ly brief summary of the characters of 
the lion and its sub-species. Then fol- 
low almost sixty pages of notes from 
the life, treating successively of dis- 
tribution, family and cub life, voice, 
coloration, method of killing and char- 
acter of kills, man-eaters, enemies, and 
method of hunting. The style is 
straightforward, lucid, and_ succinct, 
with unusually short sentences and no 
attempt at fine phrasing or involved 
description. In the section on sport, the 
account of the killing of George Grey 
is one of the most detailed and vivid 
narratives which kas been written in 
the annals of hunting. A detailed de- 
scription of the races of Felis leo closes 
the chapter. 

The paragraph on the habits of the 
wart-hog will give an idea of the gener- 
al style of treatment: 

They were never found in thick forest. 
When persecuted by they became 
nocturnal; but we often saw them abroad 
at midday, although their favorite times 
for roaming and feeding in the 
morning and afternoon. They frequently 
rooted up the ground, down 
their knees; but even frequently 
they cropped grass like a zebra or harte- 
Their food is purely 
They live in burrows, which they 
riably enter backward, so as to present to 
any enemy a front of teeth which would 
daunt the most ferocious. No matter how 
headlong the speed of a hunted pig it will 
always turn and slip backward its 
hole, with jack-in-the-box agility 
we saw a young boar thus disappear, and 
immediately afterward reappear as if 
shot out of a catapult; evidently the bur- 
row was already inhabited by another 
pig, which had savagely assailed the hind 
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quarters of the intruder. When close 
pressed they will charge valiantly; but 
they are certainly nothing like as savage 
as peccaries. We found a sow with very 
young pigs in November on the Uasin 
Gishu; but apparently they breed at all 
seasons. In galloping after a boar we 
noticed that in trying to look back at his 
pursuer he lifted his snout, not turning 
his head to one When in motion 
wart-hogs always carry the tail straight 
up, the perhaps falling forward. 
They are easily tamed, and make amusing 
pets, owing to their continuous grotesque 
and grunts. They often become 
exceedingly attached to their owners. At 
the McMillans’ the cheetahs and 
wart-hogs were as safe companions as 
the gazelles; whereas nobody could touch 
the elsewhere we found 
that hartebeests were 
apt when they became 
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A preface explains the use of species 
and genera as adopted throughout the 
middle position 
has been taken, trinomials being admit- 
ted, but not all the hair-splitting indulg- 
ed in naturalists. The first 
five chapters make interesting reading, 
and collectively form an admirable in- 
troduction to the general subject. They 
deal respectively with The Country and 
Its Derivation of the Fauna, 
The Concealing and Revealing 
Coloration, and Game Preserves. The 
most important and valuable of these is 
that dealing with the origin of the 
fauna, colored maps of the faunal areas 
and life zones providing vivid illustra- 
tions of the facts recorded in the text. 
The thorough treatment is that 
accorded to coloration, though but lit- 
tle of this is new, Col. Roosevelt’s the- 
ories having been published elsewhere. 
The student will see that he is 
apt little too much to the 
opposite side of the Thayer protective 
in the lion chapter, where 
he says . the undoubtedly con- 
cealing quality of the lion’s coloration 
of chiefly as a _ coloristic 
fact, plays little real part, and 
probably no part at all, in the animal's 
success as a hunter, and has not been 
developed by natural selection or other- 
wise for this particular utilitarian pur- 
But in 
moderate point of view, thereby reveal- 
Ing the ideas of extremists and of men 
who have had little experience in actual 
field their true light of exag- 
geration and false premise. 

The final is concerned with 
Equipment, Arma, and the Preservation 
of Specimens, and a very full bibliogra- 
phy and index round out the work. The 
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illustrations are excellent. 


Mr. J. Evershed, director of the Madras 
& Kodaikanal (Cbservatories, 
ly visited New Zealand, has advised plac- 
ing at as a highly place 
climatologically as well.as geographical- 
ly, the new institution for researeh in 
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solar physics to be known as the Caw- 
thron Observatory, from its founder, Mr. 
Thomas Cawthron, of Nelson, who has 
given a fund of $250,000 for its equipment 
and maintenance. 

Dr. Otto Gustaf Ramsay, professor of 


obstetrics and gynecology at Yale Medi- 
cal School, who died on June 12, was 





born in New York city in 1870. He grad- 
uated from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1890, and received the degree of 
M.A. from Yale in 1901. Later he studied 
|in Germany, and served as interne and 
associate in gynecology at Johns Hop- 
kins. For several years he had been a 
member of the Yale faculty. 


Drama and Musie 


THE FATHER OF DANISH COMEDY. 


The Comedies of Holberg. By Oscar 
James Campbell, Jr. Harvard Stud- 
ies in Comparative Literature, Vol. 
Ill. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 2.50 net. 


It is appropriate at a time when, 
thanks to the assiduity of Mr. Bjérk- 
man and others, the American reading 
public is becoming more and more ac- 
quainted with Scandinavian writers, 
that a work of genuine scientific and 
cultural value should be produced by 
an American scholar upon a classic 
Seandinavian author. Though Profes- 
sor Campbell is primarily an English 
rather than a Scandinavian specialist, 
he has nevertheless in this book made 
America’s most significant contribution 
to the study of the Scandinavian liter- 
atures. His book is the third in the 
series of Harvard Studies in Compara- 
tive Literature. 

The author’s method of treating his 
subject is purely comparative. A suc- 
cinct sketch of Holberg’s life and a con- 
venient classification of his plays under 
four heads precede the main portion of 
the book, which consists of more than 
two hundred pages upon the relation of 
Holberg to earlier writers of comedy. 
Holberg is a peculiarly fit subject for 
comparative treatment. A Norwegian 
by birth, a Dane by adoption, an inces- 
sant traveller by predilection, he did his 
utmost to become an intellectual citi- 
zen of Europe as a whole. Finding in 
the Denmark of his day no traditions of 
culture, he made himself wisely cosmo- 
politan and diligently sought out the 
best which other countries could supply. 
He thus became the father of Danish 
comedy; indeed, one may say, of Dan- 
ish Hterature in general. Mr. Campbell 
traces clearly his indebtedness to Mo- 
liére in the grouping and exposition of 
character, to the commedia dell’ arte 
for much of the comedy of his plots, to- 





gether with the figures that served as 
vehicles for it, and to the spirit of Eng- 
lish satire, which was in many ways so 
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congenial to his own temper. All this 
was already somewhat familiar matter 
to students of comparative literature. 
The author has, however, made a fresh 
presentation of the whole subject, and 
has set many facts in a new light. The 
chapters on the relations of Holberg to 
French literature other than Moliére 
and on his scantier indebtedness to Ger- 
man and Latin literature furnish much 
new material. The parallels which Mr. 
Campbell draws are always reasonably 
convincing. He proves his case, as 
“proof” goes in such matters of liter- 
ary influence. And thorough as his in- 
vestigation is, it carries no weight of 
superfluous learning. The quotations 
from Holberg, and even the titles of the 
plays, are translated into English— 
and wisely so, since a knowledge of 
Danish is not a part of the equipment 
of the ordinary scholar. The critical 
apparatus is put into the unobtrusive 
notes at the end of the book. One can- 
not speak too highly of the way in 
which the material has been digested 
and perspicuously arranged. 

Mr. Campbell has made no attempt to 
discuss Holberg’s influence on subse- 
quent writers of comedy in different 
countries. That subject would require 
a separate book. If there is any lack 
in the present volume, it is the absence 
of a brief and clear indication as to the 
relative merits of the various plays. The 
wayfaring man has no guide for the 
reading of Holberg. And in that con- 
nection it is well to call attention to the 
need of a good English translation of 
the better-known comedies. Until it is 
provided, Holberg’s laughter, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Campbell, “bids fair to 
become immortal,” can never be proper- 
ly reéchoed from our shores. 


The fifth volume of the Dramatic In- 


dex (Boston Book Company), covering 
the year 1913, is modelled upon the pat- 
tern of its predecessors. As a list of the 
performers who have appeared upon the 
musical or dramatic stage in that period, 
the plays in which they appeared, and the 
notices accorded to them in the books and 
periodicals (not the daily press) of the 
English-speaking world, it seems to be a 
full and accurate record, achieved at a 
great cost of systematic labor. The rec- 
ords of the five volumes cover the period 
1906-1913. Beyond question, the work, 
with its convenient alphabetical refer- 
ences, will prove interesting and useful 
to all persons directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in theatrical affairs, while its cat- 
alogues of new plays and books on dra- 
matic subjects have a special value; but 
it should be noted that the critical au- 
thorities referred to are not always of 
the most dependable order. 


A Paris letter published in a London 
journal says: “So it is finally decided that 
Daudet’s play ‘L’Arlésienne’ shall be 
withdrawn from the repertory of the 
Odéon, where it has been in Antoine’s 
hands a never-failing trump card, fill- 
ing the house as often as given, and re- 
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taining as the years go by all its charm 
Mme. Daudet, in declining 
to leave the play to M. Antoine’s suc- 


and its grace. 


cessor, observes that she considers it 
right that the Daudet masterpiece should 
not be allowed to ‘vegetate’ eternally in 


| 


Th 


add to his fame. According to Dr. Mél- 
ler, of the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, it 


falls short of expectations, being little | 


more than a pot-boiler, with some tonal 
dainties that will attract attention for a 
little while. Dr. Méller also points out 


the same playhouse, to be ever produced | that there is nothing new in the genre of 


before the same public, and she is in 
treaty with a boulevard theatre that pro- 
poses to take over the acting rights.” 


Jean Richepin’s version of “Macbeth” 
was produced recently at the Comédie 
Francaise, Duncan being played by 
Mounet-Sully, Macbeth by Paul Mon- 
net, Macduff by Fenoux, and Banquo by 
Alexandre. Lady Macbeth was taken by 


the “divine” Bartet, the only artist who | ., 


currently shares the epithet with Bern- 
hardt, Lady Macduff by Rémy, and the 
three witches by Madeleine Roch, Silvain, 
and Devoyod. “M. Richepin’s translation 
is wonderfully dexterous and true,” an 
English critic says, “and while very near- 
ly literal he manages to infuse into the 
French much of the force, fibre, and color 
of the original. Anybody familiar with 
the Shakespeare text could follow easily 
and smoothly the Richepin ‘Macbeth,’ but 
much of it, particularly the witches’ in- 
cantations, must have been taken on 
credit by the public as something very 
fine and powerful, but in an unknown 
tongue. M. Richepin, in his admirable 
lectures, showed that he blamed Lady 
Macbeth more than the Thane of Caw- 
dor for the murders, but in the play at 
the Comédie Bartet is far from incar- 
nating the savage Queen. This mag- 
nificent artist has conceived a coquet- 
tish, supple temptress rather than an im- 
perious plotter, and makes avery curious 
Lady Macbeth. It is not until the last 
scene that she is at all like the conven- 


tional impersonation of the part. She 
is scarcely Richepin’s conception—at 
least, that is the impression she must 


leave on those who heard the lecture— 
but she is an arch-fiend in feminine form, 
and, if I may be allowed to say so, too 
French for a wild Scottish laird’s wife.” 


A work that was warmly applauded at 
the Altenburg Festival was 
quartet in C major. Altogether, Mr. 
Kelley’s music has found 
in Germany. 
to introduce it to concert audiences in 
scme of the large cities of his native 
country. 


Texas, it may not be generally known, 
has produced one of the 
American musicians, Frank Van der 
Stucken, a composer whose works are 
awaiting the recognition they deserve. As 
a conductor he has made the public, es- 
pecially in New York and Cincinnati, ac- 
quainted with many good novelties, in- 
cluding not a few by American compos- 
ers. His latest achievement has been 
cordially praised in Antwerp, where he 
conducted two concerts in commemora- 
tion of the bicentenary of Gluck. The 
composers represented on the _ pro- 
grammes, besides Gluck, were Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Berlioz, Wagner, Ver- 
di, Chabrier, Strauss, Benoit, Grieg, Sme- 
tana, and Moussorgsky. 


Strauss’s new “opera without words,” 
“The Legend of Joseph,” is not likely to 





the “Legend of Joseph,” which Strauss’s 
followers heralded as an innovation. So 
far as Germany is concerned, it is; but 
in France the “dance-drama,” or “mimo- 
drama,” flourished as long ago as the sev- 
enteenth century. Distinguished 
jians like Lully, Rameau, and Couperin 
cultivated it. In the nineteenth 
tury another Frenchman, 
deavored to elevate the degenerated oper- 
ic ballet to a sort of “Gesammtkunst- 
werk,” or combination of the arts. Dr. 
Moller might have referred also to the 
Bacchanale which Wagner added to the 
Paris version of “Tannhiuser.” In more 
recent times the “mimodrama” has been 
cultivated by a number of Frenchmen 
and Russians, among them Lalo, Dukas, 


cen- 
Noverre, en- 


iavel, Hahn, Debussy, Arensky, Tcher- 
epnin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Stravin- 
sky. 


In the days of Mapleson it used to be 
“Grand Italian Opera.” Maurice Grau en- 
larged that to “Grand Opera in Italian, 
French, and German.” The latest combi- 
nation is now on trial in London—Mr. 
Beecham's season of “German, 
and English Opera and Russian 
His repertory includes: 
“Die Zauberfléte,” 
“ivan le Terrible,” “ 
Chloe,” 
“L’Oiseau de 


Russian, 
Ballet.” 
“Rosenkavalier,” 
“Boris Godounoff,” 
Prince Igor,” “Daph- 
“Papillons,” d'Or,” 
Feu,” “Le Rossignol,” 
“Midas,” “Scheherazade,” “La Légende de 
Joseph,” “Cleopatra,” “Nuit de 
“Petrouchka,” “La Spectre de la 
‘La Khovantchina,” “Dylan,” “Le 
Des Cygnes,” “Thamar,” “Carnaval.” 


nis and “Coq 


> ” 
Rose, 


Lac 


May, and only three days apart, 


} born two pianist composers, both famous 


Kelley's | 


much favor | 
It would not be a bad idea | 


leading | 


|his brilliant 





in their time, but now almost entirely 
neglected by musicians and amateurs— 
One Adolf 
ilenselt, a Bavarian, who spent most of 
his life in St. Petersburg; the other, 
Stephen Heller, a Hungarian, who made 
his home in Paris, where he came into 
contact with Chopin, Liszt, 
other eminent masters. Though a much- 
admired pianist, he soon gave up playing 
and devoted his time tc teaching and 


Many of his short 


undeservedly so. was von 


Berlioz, and 


composing. pieces 


are gems which concert audiences of 
yur day would be sure to admire if they 
zot a chance to hear them Unique 


among his works are a set of technical 
difficult 


His transcriptions of 


studies based on passages in 


Chopin's études, 


Schubert’s songs equal those made by 
Adolf von Henselt 
career as 

teach 


examples of 


likewise ended 
pianist prema- 
and compose, 


and 


Liszt 
turely in order to 
following the 
Chopin, as well as of Heller For 
gogic still in- 


valuable, and, like those of his three col 


Liszt 
peda- 
purposes his études are 
leagues just named, they also have gen- 
value, His 


dine artistic arrangements 
for piano of the overtures to “Frei- 
schiitz,” “Euryanthe,” “Oberon,” “Eg- 


mont,” and “Coriolan” are considered mo- 


dels 


A hundred years ago, in the month of | 
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GUIDE-BOOKS OF PAINTING. 


New Guides to Old Masters. By John 
Cc. Van Dyke. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. London, $1; Paris, 


75 cents. 


These nicely printed and feather-light 


| guide-books of painting escape the com- 


musi- | 


; tion 





Mal,” | 


monplace in every detail of literary 
style and mechanical make-up. Mr. Van 
Dyke undertakes the difficult task of a 
qualitative well- 
known pictures. Often he tells why a 
famous picture is bad, believing that 
the analysis of artistic error is only less 
instructive than that of beauty itself. 
By a system of stars the pictures are 
divided into four Mere men- 
means a picture of merit, three 
stars indicate a great masterpiece. At 
London only Titian’s Bacchus and 
Ariadne and Holbein’s Duchess of Milan 
receive this distinction. We should be 
glad to find added in a edition 
Leonardo's cartoon in the Diploma Gal- 
lery, which is ignored. At Paris, the 
three stars are affixed to four pictures, 
the Mona Lisa, Mantegna’s St. Sebas- 
tian, Titian’s Entombment, and Paolo 
Veronese’s Marriage at Cana. It is al- 
ways valuable to find the issue of qual- 
ity raised sharply by a highly trained 
and independent mind. There are 
shocks as well as gratifications in the 
perhaps equally salutary. The 


appraisal of 


close 


classes. 


new 


process 


| writer, for example, is recovering but 


| 


were | 
| 





| 


slowly from the shock of learning that 
Raphael’s Castiglione portrait is but 
so so. 

Mr. Van Dyke goes very thoroughly 
into the matter of condition and of at- 
tribution. On the latter score his pro- 
nouncements are, indeed, startling. Only 
six out of the fifteen titular Rem- 
brandts in the National Gallery and 
twelve out of the nineteen in the Louvre 
survive his scrutiny unchallenged. In 
the general introduction he admits only 
ten Rembrandts at St. Petersburg, to 
forty in the official catalogue. As Mr. 
Van Dyke insists, such questions should 
be met with his guide in hand before 
the pictures. Evidently a Nation re 
view is not the place for such conten- 
tions, but we think Mr. Van Dyke’s radl- 
calism as excessive as the conservatism 
of the museum cataloguers. 


The term “old masters” is interpreted 
pretty narrowly. All the eighteenth- 
century artists are regarded as modern. 
Generally, the guides seem to address 
only the well-informed public. There 
are no dates of any sort and few mate- 
rial explanations of subject-matter, etc. 
In short, we have the kind of crisp 
critical comment to the fellow expert 
which European scholars are wont to 


| bury in the pages of some Repertorium 


or Zeitschrift. Mr. Van Dyke's desire 
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to say this sort of thing to the larger 
public that buys gallery guides is inex- 
plicable. The little books, which soon 
will cover the chief European galleries, 
will do more to perturb than enlighten. 
Frankly, we fear the effect and the suc- 
cess of confiding to the “tripping” pub 
lic the sort of expressions that are usual- 
ly hazarded only inter amicos. 


“Ruines et Paysages d’'Egypte,” by G. 
Maspero (Paris: E. Guilmoto; 7 fr. 50) 
of popular articles by a 
archeologist and accomplished 
man of letters. The dates of the articles 
from 1899 to 1909, and the places 
vary from the Delta to Phile. M. Mas- 
pero is equaliy sympathetic with the life 
of the modern peasant and the ritual of 
old Interesting bits of folk-lore 
are with the narrative of 
finds and restorations. A chapter is de- 
voted to superstition still persistent in 
Karnak. There is an admirable essay 
on Luxor as typical of Egyptian architec- 
and cult The Coptic monasteries 
are not forgotten. In every way this is a 
delightful and instructive work. Nothing 
could do more to quicken the landscape 
for the the layman will 
find nowhere else so vivid an account of 
the actual and difficulties of 
archeeological research and conservation. 
It is especially interesting to note how 
many of the incidents of an excavating 
the scenes 
sculptured on ancient walls—the replac- 
of a Pharaoh in his sepulchre, the 
embarkation of mummies, and their por- 
terage across the sands by workmen who 
have changed little in garb or looks since 


is a collection 
famous 


run 


Egypt. 
interwoven 


ture 


tourist, while 


methods 


expedition exactly reproduce 


ing 


the early dynasties. 


The “City of David,” his tomb, and the 
burying place of his successors have been 
brought to the light of day, so far as is 
possible after the night of so many cen- 
turies. The excavations were made dur- 
ing the past winter in Jerusalem, at the 
expense of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
the of the French 
branch of the banking family. An ac- 
of the obtained to date 
was given to the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, May 29, by M. Raymond Weil, who 
has charge of the work. The ground ex- 

is the abandoned site of the 
hold of Zion,” which David took 
storm from the Jebusites. “So David 
the fort, and called it the city 
And David built round about 
and inward.” “So 

with fathers, and was 

David" (Il Samuel 
10). The permanence 


octogenarian head 


count results 


cavated 
“stron 
by 
dwelt in 
David 
Millo 
slept 
the 


of 
from 

David 
buried in 


his 
city of 
v, 7, 9—I 
of the 


firat 


Kings il, 
tradition 
of Veter 
you of the 


Jewish is shown by the 
“Let me freely 
patriarch David, 


he is both dead and buried, and his 


preaching 
apeak unto 
that 
sepuichre is with us unto this day” (Acts 
li, 2% 


contains 


) The part which has been cleared 
all that 


which suffered 


ancient 
at a 
It has also been pos- 


remains of the 
tomba, devastation 
very remote period 
sible to trace the walls of the primitive 
crowning the to 
discover the remarkable organization of 
the stronghold’s defence. The spring 
which supplied water has been disen- 
gaged; and study has been made of the 


precincts ravines, and 





ee 
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subterranean aqueducts which brought 
the water to a bastion sheltered from at- 
tack. These excavations on so large a 
scale have furnished documents of the 
history of the Jewish city much later un- 
der the Romans, shortly after Christ. 
There is notably a Greek inscription of a 
“strangers’ synagogue,” with baths and 
hostel. 


For 160 years the Royal Society of Arts 
has led an honorable and useful exist- 
ence, and its record as presented by its 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood 
(Dutton; $5 net), has various points of 
interest. Started in 1753 through the in- 
itiative of a rather obscure painter-phil- 
anthropist, William Shipley, the society 
set before itself the simple aim, from 
which it has never deviated, of promoting 
invention in the fine and useful arts 
through awarding medals and other pre- 
miums. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the agita- 
tor John Wilkes, Benjamin Franklin, 
were early members. The society en- 
couraged the introduction of useful plants 
into Jamaica and other colonies, gave 
many awards for agricultural machinery, 
among others for the earliest straw cut- 
ters, threshers, planters, and reapers; in- 
terested itself in the improvement of col- 
ors and dyes; valiantly but none too suc- 
cessfully encouraged the silk industry 
in England and the colonies, and in later 
times dealt with such problems as street 
lighting. Its chief concern for more than 
a generation has been technical educa- 
tion. For the processes of the fine arts 
it has always had a peculiar care, award- 
ing besides other premiums annually a 
silver palette for work or invention. So 
various an achievement does not lend 
itself to epitome. Possibly the most im- 
portant single service of the society was 
the promotion of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, the precedent for countless in- 
ternational exhibitions ever since. Among 
artists honored by the society we may 
note Bewick, Cosway, Cotman, Flaxman 
(at the age of eleven), Landseer, Law- 
rence, Millais, Mulready, Coventry Pat- 
more, Romney, Schiavonetti. Perhaps 
the most distinguished non-English med- 
allists are Senefelder, for his book on 
lithography, and Edison. In its long 
career the society has had only eleven 
presidents, including Prince Consort Al- 
bert, and Edward VII and George V, 
both while Prince of Wales. Sir Henry 
Wood's clear and unaffected chronicle of 
the more important happenings in the 
life of the society is a kind of running 
commentary on the course of modern in- 
vention, and offers something of interest 
to every sort of reader. 


secretary, 


Salaman’s “The Great 
Rembrandt to 


Malcolm 8. 
Fainter-Etchers 
Whistler” (Lane) is the third in the 
Studio volumes on etching, the other 
two (1902 and 1913) having been devoted 
to modern work. The text forms a 
pleasant accompaniment to the 188 illus- 
trations, which, considering that they are 
are very satisfactory repro- 
ductions. Realization of the necessity 
for compression has resulted in the wise 
omission of the anecdotal embroidery 
which is often considered an essential 
feature of the “popular” style. The criti- 
cism is sound without being dry, and is 


from 


half-tones, 


marked by sympathetic understanding. 
Perhaps the reader may be surprised at 
the omission of all mention of certain 
etchers, and at the lack of more definite 
characterization in the case of others; 
but, granting the author his right of 
choice, we find it is generally based on 
good reasons. One gets vistas of in- 
teresting by-paths in the field of etching, 
as, for instance, in the comparison of 
Waterloo and Roghman, or in the unex- 
pected .introduction of the quiet charm 
of the Rev. E. T. Daniell. It is pleas- 
ant, too, to find old Breenberg in this 
company; a little plate by him, hardly 
more than three inches by twe, purpose- 
ly placed in juxtaposition with one of 
Brangwyn’'s big decorative pieces in the 
present exhibition in the print gallery of 
the New York Public Library, shows how 
he could be delicate and broad at the 
same time. Near the end of the text, in 
the sane appreciation of Whistler, the 
American notes with satisfaction the 
graceful tribute to Mr. E. G. Kennedy’s 
Whistler catalogue issued a few years 
ago by the Grolier Club. The tone of the 
book and the selection of etchers to be 
included indicate a critical spirit joined 
to catholicity—a combination ever wel- 


Finance 


THE LARGE GOLD EXPORTS. 


There are two reasons why last week’s 
exceptionally large gold export move- 
ment has taken front rank among the 
phenomena of the period. One is, that 
the $20,000,000 gold, sent out last week 
to Europe, exceeds all previous records 
of weekly exports; the other, that the 
rate of foreign exchange which made 
this possible is the highest touched in 
the New York market during nineteen 
years. The second fact is less signifi- 
cant than might be supposed; for these 
shipments were made in United States 
gold coin, whereas shipments of other 
recent years have been in the form of 
bullion; and since abrasion through use 
makes the intrinsic value of $1,000,000 
coin less than that of a similar sum in 
gold bars, the normal “gold export 
point” is necessarily higher. Where 
the bars would assay in Europe at 
$4.88% to the pound sterling, it may 
possibly require $4.89, face value, in 
the coin to meet the same foreign valua- 
tion. 

The magnitude of the export move- 
ment is a more notable phenomenon. 
Until last week’s shipment of $20,000,- 
000 gold, the $17,000,000 shipped in the 
last week of April, 1910, when our mar- 
ket was relieving London’s special re- 
quirement, was the record, and before 
that date the high mark was the $13,- 
900,000 outgo of the second week of 
Maz, 1904, when the reaction from this 
country’s great “trade boom” of the 
period was under way. It has been a 





little singular that discussion of the 
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movement has been more vigorous and 
agitated in Congress than in Wall 
Street; in fact, it has been difficult to 
get the financial market to pay great 
attention to it, except in so far as it 
established one of those “new high rec- 
ords” which always attract the interest 
of financial markets. It is also worth 
pointing out that, although last week's 
gold shipments made the total move- 
ment, for the year to date, no less than 
$60,000,000, that substantial sum was 
equalled in the corresponding period of 
1913, and exceeded by $4,000,000 in 
1904. But neither fact proves that the 
present movement is not an economic 
phenomenon of importance. 

The unusual volume of the present 
outflow may be ascribed to the coinci- 
dence of several separate causes. Euro- 
pean markets have been seeking ener- 
getically to draw gold; once or twice 
this season, they have gone some dis- 
tance along the road which we our- 
selves entered with such violent activ- 
ity when we were bidding for Europe's 
gold in 1907. That is one main cause. 

As to why the foreign markets have 
been able to get gold here, rather than 
elsewhere, there are special reasons. 
One is, that a number of our short-term 
corporation notes placed in the last 
few years with Europe are maturing, 
and that we are paying them off; in 
other words, that our market is volun- 
tarily buying back its own securities. 
But another important reason is, that 
no other country than our own has 
been in a position to give up gold in 
quantity without disturbance to its mon- 
ey markets. 

Our regular annual gold imports, 
chiefly from the Mexican and Cana- 
dian mining camps, are so great as to 
counterbalance a very large gold ex- 
port; in the ten months of the fiscal 
year which are dealt with by the Gov- 
ernment’s latest figures, we exported 
$47,000,000 gold, but imported $60,000,- 
000—only a trifling part of which was 
received from Europe. One must also 
allow for our own country’s annual gold 
production, which is $88,000,000. De- 
spite the heavy gold exports of the year 
to date, the New York banks last Sat- 
urday held far more gold in their re- 
serves than they held on January 1. 
These evidences of ability to spare 
the recent gold remittances must be 
considered also in the light of a slack- 
ened trade activity, which reduces home 
requirements for gold; of the decrease 
in our merchandise exports for the sea- 
son—due to exhaustion of the held-over 
supplies of grain and cotton, and to re- 
duced demand for goods from foreign 
communities where times are harder— 
and of the increase in our merchandise 
imports, due in part, but not entirely, 
to the tariff. 


Granting these numerous coinci- 


usual magnitude of this month’s gold 
exports, and the quite abnormal height 
of the foreign exchange market, which 
has made them possible, do not indicate 
a satisfactory state of things at home. 
The indication was not satisfactory 
when, in 1908 and 1904, we were ship- 
ping gold at much the same rate as 
now. But the reason why the heavy 
outward movement of gold was disliked 
on those occasions was the evidence it 
presented of home trade depression, and 
not because we could not spare the gold, 
or because its outflow threatened the 
Government’s reserve against its legal- 
tender notes, or because it indicated, 
for that and other reasons, a drift to- 
wards depreciated money. Those were 
the inferences, correctly drawn at the 
time, which converged on the gold ex- 
ports of 1892 and 1894 all the attention 
and misgiving of the markets—a very 
different state of mind from the calm- 
ness with which even the stock ex- 
changes watched the gold movement of 
1904 and 1908, and with which they are 
watching that of 1914. With the Gold 
Standard Act of 1900, gold exports ceas- 
ed, once and for all, to threaten the 
soundness of our currency. 

Markets were perfectly aware, six 
years and ten years ago, that when the 
trade depression, of which the large 
gold shipments were an evidence, should 
reach its end, the gold movement would 
end with them. The present problem, 
therefore, is how soon we shall witness 
& reawakening of activity in trade. The 
usual answer which one gets from ex- 
perienced men in the different indus: | 
tries is that all really fundamental con- 
ditions favor such revival—notably, the 
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grain crops; that the recovery ought to| 
come, but that as yet there is no trust- | 
worthy sign of it. Usually, that is the 
kind of situation in which people fa- 
miliar with American business history 
look for surprises. 
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Turquan, J., and D’Auriac, J. A Great 
Adventuress. Brentano. 


Vassili, Count Paul. France from Behind 


the Veil. Funk & Wagnalls. $3.75 net 
Waddington, Richard. la Guerre de 
Sept Ans. Tome V. Parts: Firmin- 
Didot 


The Political and Sec- 
Lands. 
$1 net. 


Wellington, R. G. 
tional Influence on the Public 
Cambridge: Riverside Press. 
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POETRY. SCIENCE. _tankin, W., and Brown, 2. A =. 
. . . Short History of Italian nting. 
A Cluster of Grapes, edited by G. Kyle,| Shand, A. F. The Foundations of Char-| ShOrt simtony 


London: Erskine Macdonald. acter. Macmillan. 12s. net. 
Buck, M. 8S. Syrinx. Claire Marie. $1.25. DRAMA. TEXTBOOKS. 


a me he we en = Oxford Univer Belles Lettres Series: Section III. George , Calisch, E. N. Methods of Teaching Bib- 
Hethaway, Maurice Affinity. Barse & Farquhar’s Discourse on Comedy-| lical History. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Hopkins. ‘ Plays. Boston: Heath. 60 cents. | Chautauqua Society. 
Maccill. Patricl S { the Dead Peck, H. W. The Magnetic Lady, by Ben Cheyney, &. G., and Wentling, J. P. The 
pacgill, Patrick. Songs of tn eac Johnson. Holt. Farm Woodlot. Macmillan. $1.50 net. 
End. Kennerley. $1.25 net Sell, H. B. What Is It All About? Chi-| Mclsaac, Isabel. Bacteriology for Nurses. 
Moffatt, Warneford. Canadian Poems.) cago: Laurentian Co. 25 cents net. | Second Edition. Macmillan. $1.25 net. 
Toronto: Briggs. $1.25 ye 'Martini, F. L. First German Reader. 
Newman, J. H ‘the Dream of Geron- ART. Boston: Ginn. 70 cents net. 
tius. Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d.| Bulley, M. Ancient and Medieval Art.! Needham, J. G. The Natural History of 
net Macmillan. $1.75 net. | the Farm. Ithaca: Comstock Publish- 
Schiitze, Martin. Songs and Poems. Chi-| Kandinsky, W. The Art of Spiritual Har-| ing Co. $1.50 net. 
cag Laurentian Company. mony. Trans. by M. T. H. Sadler. | Pellissier, A. Idiomatic French Composi- 
Wagstaff, B. S. Eris. Moffat, Yard. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75 net. | tion. Boston: Heath. 


The Home University Library || Too Much Fiction 


Cloth bound, good paper, clear type, 256 pages per cts. is often found to be a 
volume. Each complete and sold separately. Each net fault in the selection of 








Complete List Summer Books. 


Some Recent Volumes on Request 


ORDER NUMBER ORDER NUMBER A Suggestion— 


65 THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 73. EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE. By Gil- 
TESTAMENT. By George F. Moore. bert Murray. 


66. ba | ay A ae PROSE. By 74. NERVES. By D. Fraser Harris. Court Masques 


67. FROM JEFFERSON To LINcoLN. 7 SIEEREEZ> GORMIN, Aistords F 


By William MacDonald. 
68. DISEASE AND ITS CAUSES. By W. 76. THE OCEAN. By Sir John Murray. 


T. Counciiman. 77. CO-PARTNERSHIP AND PROFIT- 


69. A HISTORY OF FREEDOM OF SHARING. By A. Wiliams. James I 
THOUGHT. By J. B. Bury. 78. LATINAMERICA. By W.R. Shepherd. ° 


70. ANCIENT ART AND RITUAL. By 79. UNEMPLOYMENT. By A. C. Pigou. 
Jane Harrison. 80. COMMON-SENSE IN LAW. By P. 


71. PLANT LIFE. By J. 8. Farmer. Vinegradoff. By Mary Sullivan, Ph.D. 


72. GERMANY OF TODAY. By Charlies 81. ae yy AND HIS TIME. By Miss 
8vo. Illustrated. $2.50 net 








Tower. . E. Hadow. 


() HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY WN. 29% 
Here is matter, pleas- 


=| BERGSON’S LATEST BOOK ently often, ut af 9 
Studies in Wistory, Economics erences to the -o an 
and Public Law DREAMS circumstance of the pre- 

Edited by the Faculty of Political AN EXPLANATION OF THE sentation of masques. In 
Science of Cotuminn Wasveratty MECHANISM OF DREAMING flashes one discovers, now 
The Development of Modern Turkey || is wow READY ALL BOOKSTORES 60 CENTS NET a hint of the rivalries and 


as Measured by Its Press B. W. H 225 Fifth avenue es of statesmen; now 
.» W. Huebsch ork piqu : 
By AHMED EMIN, Ph.D. 8vo. Paper : =_ the inordinate vanity of 


covers. Pp. 142. $1.00.* BIOLOGY OF SEX | the noble performers; now, 


Li NGMANS, GREEN, & CO. T, W. GALLOWAY, Ph the wanton extravagance 
Professo “4 ef Biology, James Milliken U 4% rsity of the English in jewels, 
A timely book for parents, teachers, and all costumes, an d scenery. 


in charge of the education of youth Its discus- 


A COMPRETIENSIVE OFRCULAR OF ous are clean, Wholesome, and scientific. Cloth, These precise facts about 


> 4 114 pages Illustrated 7h cents 
Memorials of Eminent Yale Men D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers King James, Queen Anne, 
By ANSON P. STOKES BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO Prince Charles, and the 
With a sample phetogravure of John C. Calhoun allusions to the ‘ ‘Masque 


forwarded apen request. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS **TO LIBRARIANS ’’— of Blackness” or to the 


225 Fifth Ave., it ia of interest and importance to know that “Masque of Queens” and 
fin et ew York City the boo a reviewed and advertiged in thie mag ° 
azine can be purchased from ua at advanta- others, give the reader a 


ee ee ee geoua pricea by A a 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, keen sense of being a wit 


“4° . COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ness of the performances, 
The Political and Sectional Influence ; oak. ahnaies decunehion 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


of the P ublic Lands, 1828-1842 the men and manners 


RAYNOR G. WELLINGTON, Assistant Pro- and masquers.—The Dial. 
feansor in the Univer ty of South Dakota | 


JUST PUBLISHED, $1.00 net NOW READY 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | | THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK | | NewYork, P Putnam's Sons auhZfieetae. 
omens FOR 1913 man 


A SUM MER SALE SALE —ee 1HE STORY OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Bargains in good books. Standard | By LOGAN MARSHALL. $1.00 net 
: TH Se STON CO. adeiphia 
—@ literature offered at reasonable prices. IMPERIAL GERMANY _ fA. ; _ 
A Catalogue just issued and sent a THE STORY OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


on request. By Prince BERNHARD ves BULOW. OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


THE TORCH PR K SHOP | Px-Chancellor of Py na Empire. Large . biteatt on alten philosophy, and Neera- 
ESS BOO 508 a a7 , gee ne of publications in ence, P 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Midd @ CO., Pettionere, NEW YORE. }| iure will be sent to aay Saar 90 TeQOeHE iy 


























































































































